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UNREST. 
We trekked our way to the desert, 
My soul and I, alone: 
We passed beyond the world of men, 
And all men call their own, 
And came where never yet were laws 
On parchment writ or stone. 


Mid vast and barren stretches 
Where Age speaks not to Age, 

Where ne’er doth spring a living thing 
Save the everlasting sage, 

I felt as the savage coyote, free— 
With a freedom naught could cage. 


No milestones mark the desert: 
Though seasons come and go, 

Where the arid sands unmeasured lie 
None through the hour-glass flow; 

The desert has no memory— 
Nor can of promise know. 


Unfettered mid the silence, 
Escaped from rule and law, 
The desert, like a sea-floor vast, 
Exultantly I saw; 
Yet distant heights that pierced the 
blue 
Still troubled me with awe; 


And when, turned from the mountains, 
I passed beyond the brush 
Where a sea-floor without weed or 
shell 
Burns breathless in the hush, 
There came mirage my sense to mock 
With grasses sweet and lush. 


Thirst, not as that for water— 
A thirst ne’er felt before, 
Parched gradual in the soul of me 
Till I could bear no more; 
Earth seemed to cry: “Now whither 
fly 
From the dearth you struggled for?” 


Reluctant, slew returning 
The common lot to share, 

With a new and strange emotion— 
Half longing, half despair, 

I said: “For man is no escape: 
The Law is here, as there!” 

Florence Earle Coates. 

The Atheneum. 


Unrest—To My Soul. 


THE CALL OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
The old mountains are o’er me, 
The young flocks again, 
Strong to restore me, 
Cast out all my pain. 
The city’s, the palace’s treasures 
And sycophant train 
Are now to this Chalet’s calm pleasures 
But Castles in Spain; 
For the call of the mountains is on 
me again. 


Here, ’mid their ramparts far flung, 

Every Alp with his pinewoods is hung, 

While their soft, solemn music among 

The lone torrents thunder a mighty 
Amen. 

The call of the mountains is on me 
again. 


Here we are far, far apart 
From the mock of the World’s hollow 
art, 
Its scornful neglect, where the pas- 
sionate heart, 
Vanquishing never, vanquished for- 
ever, 
Despairingly drags at its deadening 
chain. 
For ‘tis Oh! for the mountains, my 
mountains again! 
Your hoar crests are o’er me, 
Your lambs gambol past. 
Yea! ye shall restore me, 
Redeem me at last. 
Alfred Perceval Graves. 
The British Review. 


TO MY SOUL. 
Thou in the sunny hours, thou in the 
wintry hours, 
Never the least unaware of the End, 
Beckoning, boding—oh! what does it 
matter? 
None can avail thee then, none can 
befriend. 
Only be sure that thou face like thy 
fathers— 
Pray’r in thy heart, and a laugh on 
thy breath— 
Life that with gleams and with con- 
quering shadows 
Ushers the darkness and splendor of 
Death. 
W. K. Fleming. 
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MODERN TREATIES OF PEACE. 


I disclaim all idea of joining in the 
speculations now common as to the 
terms of the peace at the close of 
this war. I have in view mainly the 
past, though the facts here epitomized 
may be of use as guides or, still 
oftener, as warnings for the future. 
It may seem doubtful whether there 
is, or can be, unity in such a wide 
and indefinite theme as treaties of 
peace. Each of them, it may be 
thought, stands by itself; nothing can 
profitably be said as to such treaties 
in general. No doubt they vary ac- 
cording to the age in which they are 
concluded, the race, degree of civiliza- 
tion, and the moral standards of the 
parties to them. Certainly, if I were 
to attempt to range over the whole 
field of history, I should be able to 
name few, if any, features common to 
them all. But, confining the inquiry 
chiefly to modern treaties, I think that 
certain broad facts emerge; of the 
nature for the most part of tendencies 
and subject to exceptions, it is true, 
but tendencies distinct and unmis- 
takable. 

One fact is fairly clear; it may 
seem a platitude, but it has conse- 
quences apt to be overlooked: the char- 
acters of treaties are mainly de- 
termined by the issues or results of 
the wars which they close, and the 
manner in which they have been 
waged. A further circumstance may 
affect the definite treaty of peace; if 
the victors are allies with interests 
divided or divisible, the terms. are 
pretty sure by skilful diplomacy to be 
made more favorable to the vanquished 
than if there were only one conqueror.’ 

1ITt was a favorite expedient of Louis 
XIV., in negotiating terms of peace, to 
divide his antagonists. We all know 
the skill with which Talleyrand played 
upon the diverse interests of the Allies 
in 1815. In Baron Brunnow 
achieved no small success at the Con- 


ference of Paris by like means; and 
the proceedings at the great Confer- 


If the struggle has ended in the de- 
cisive victory of one of the belliger- 
ents, the treaty will record that fact; 
if it has been pursued with brutality 
and cruelty, brutality and cruelty will 
probably characterize the terms of the 
treaty; the conqueror will seek to im- 


pose harsh terms on the vanquished. I 


might go so far as to say that treaties 
of peace are the true and durable 
records of military results; probably 
equitable, if those results have been 
indecisive, generally ruthless if they 
have ended after large sacrifices in 
complete victory to one of the belliger- 
ents. For, after reading of late many 
such treaties, I am struck by the ab- 
sence in the majority of them of all 
signs of chivalry, forbearance, or gen- 
erosity to the vanquished. They al- 
most all indicate a desire to use force 
to the utmost limit; the diplomatist 
continues, sometimes with less mercy, 
the work of the soldier; so that most 
treaties of peace are the completion 
or aggravation of crimes. Rarely do 
they seem to be the work of statesmen 
who, for the sake of durable harmony, 
are willing to sacrifice passing advan- 
tages. The Romans distinguished be- 
tween the fadus iniquum and the 
foeedus equum; and the old books make 
much of this distinction, i.e., in mod- 
ern language beween treaties which 
confer reciprocal advantages and those 
which do not. Broadly stated, every 
modern treaty of peace, not the sequel 
to a drawn battle, is a fedus iniquum. 
If there is an exception, it is to be 
found in a treaty of peace formally 
closing a long war with uncertain mili- 
tary results, or a war in which the 
conqueror has succeeded with ease. 
No war in modern times accomplished 
so much with so little loss of biood 
ence or Congress of the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries show the use 
of the same methods with like results. 
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or treasure as that between the United 
States and Spain. There were no 
great battles on land or sea. The loss 
of life was not so serious as in some 
railway accidents and in maty ship- 
wrecks. The victors acquired a large 
territory almost without striking a 
blow; and the fact is reflected in the 
Treaty of Paris of December 10th, 
1898, between the two countries. No 
modern treaty exhibits greater forbear- 
ance. The United States did not an- 
nex Cuba. They acquired the Phil- 
lipine Islands, Porto Rico, and certain 
other islands. But they paid for the 
acquisition 20,000,000 dollars. They 
did not follow the modern practice of 
exacting an indemnity from the van- 
quished; they expressly relinquished 
all claims thereto. Perhaps I ought 
to put in the same category the peace 
of Pretoria; a remarkable instance of 
wise forbearance, considering the fact 
that the war cost England some two 
hundred and fifty millions sterling and 
thousands of casualties. 

I ought to add, ‘as a further quali- 
fication to what is above stated, that 
treaties of peace prove that nations 
differ much as to the manner in which 
they use their power as victors; some 
show to more advantage than others. 
Desiring to be a faithful exponent of 
international law and its history, I am 
little inclined to single out any one 
nation as specially ruthless in exacting 
terms of peace. No nations are in this 
respect wholly free from reproach. 
Most of them when victorious have 
driven as hard terms as they could 
press upon the foe. But this much one 
may say that, with the exception of 
those treaties terminating wars in 
which Prussia was unsuccessful, no 
nation has so consistently from the 
days of the Greater Elector pressed her 
demands on the conclusion of peace as 
she has done. Sweden, Poland, Aus- 
tria, Denmark, several of the smaller 
States of Germany, and France have 
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each in turn suffered. The history of 
her treaties, from that of Oliva, is the 
history of absorption of the territories 
of her neighbors. She gained terri- 
tory by the treaty of Utrecht, though 
less than she desired. In her war with 
Austria in the seventeenth century she 
acquired Silesia. More than any of 
the Allies in 1815 she pressed upon 
France; and, but for the resistance 
of England, she would then have ab- 
sorbed Saxony, even as she absorbed 
the Rhine provinces. One cannot help 
remembering the fact that there was 
a difficulty, after the seizure of Paris 
of 1815, in preventing Blucher from 
blowing up the bridge of Jena. If 
Gneisenau had had his way he would 
have shot Napoleon. Prussia drove 
hard terms with defeated Denmark in 
1864. In 1866 she acquired Hesse and 
Hanover, and did her best to acquire 
Saxony also. Necessity justified this 
course—the plea is old. These Govern- 
ments had “appealed to the decision of 
war for themselves and their countries. 
This decision, according to God’s de- 
cree, has been against them. Political 
necessity obliges us not to restore to 
them the power of Government.’” 

By the treaty of Frankfurt Prussia 
acquired for the Reich, of which she 
was the ruling member, Alsace and 
part of Lorraine, and she set an ex- 
ample of a new departure by imposing 
upon prostrate France an indemnity of 
an unparalleled amount* I am not 

2 
a fine of 41,000,000 upon Paris, sud the 
destruction of the Austerlitz column. 
He put an English sentinel on the 


Jena Bridge to protect it.—(Brailmont, 
a du Duc de Wellington,” II., 


’Message to the “Landtag,” A t 
16th, 1866. or er 


*Professor Smyth, who uses strong 
language about Frederick the Great in 
his admirable, though now forgotten, 
lectures on European history ( ) 
and refers to him as this “common 
robber,” quotes a letter written to the 
husband of Maria Theresa, whom he 
was about to deprive of Silesia: “My 
heart has no share in the mischief 
which my hand is doing to your 

" It was the same monarch who 
: “Do not, my lord, talk to me of 
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criticising this policy or forgetting that 
in some of the wars which ended in 
conquest Prussia had legality on her 
side, and that her territories were un- 
til recent times scattered. This policy 
might, as some of her historians as- 
sert, not be a sign of her voracity and 
appetite, but of the virile vigor of the 
race, the foresight of her rulers, and 
her position as leader in the movement 
towards German unity. I am merely 
attesting facts on the face of the chief 
treaties to which she has been a party. 

Some striking differences are to be 
noted between ancient and modern 
treaties of peace. The latter at first 
might seem much the more humane. 
The typical Roman treaty of peace, 
technically described as deditio, was 
merciless. The conqueror acquired 
everything belonging to the conquered 
State, private as well as_ public 
property, and the entire population 
was liable to be sold into slavery. Ac- 
cording to the formula preserved by 
Livy, the vanquished surrendered 
themselves, their arms, their temples, 
their cities, their territories, and their 
gods. In practice this harshness was 





magnanimity; a prince ought first to 
consult his own interests.” 

Some German historians and pub- 
licists have written with a certain as- 
perity as to this policy: “Um die 
Rechtsfrage in ihren einzelheiten kum- 
merte er (Friedrich) sich nicht.”— 
(‘“Immig,” 303.) I may quote Gentz, 
himself at one time in the Prussian 
service: “Progressive aggrandizement 
became, in a certain degree, the con- 
stant political maxim of Prussia, as 
the only means of maintaining her in- 
fluence and rule of self-preservation.” 
j sale are Thiers’s words on the sub- 
ect :— 

“Vous Prussiens, du Grand Electeur 
au Roi actuel, vous n’avez vecu qu’en 
prenant quelque chose a quelqu’un. 
Vous etiez quinze cent mille du temps 
du Grand Electeur. Un demi-siecle 
apres, vous etes portes par le Grand 
Frederic a dix ou douze millions de 
sujets; vous atteignez dix-huit a dix- 
neuf millions en 1815; dans ces six 
dernieres annees, vous avez passe de 
vingt a trente millions, et aujourd’hui 
de trente a quarante millions, car la 
Confederation du Nord ne sera qu’un 
compose de _ prefectures sous votre 
Tmere, ‘Notes et Souvenirs,”— 


5'The technical expression was “se 
a ee Sad deditionem tradere.”—Liv. 
-38, v. 27, 
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mitigated; but from time to time it 
was exercised, and the old theory was 
never abandoned. According to the 
feudal conception of the State, the 
property, public and private—certainly 
private lands, if not movables—became 
the property of the conqueror; though 
no doubt this was not often carried 
out. But neither in theory nor in fact 
in these days and for some centuries 
has this view been entertained. No 
modern treaty of peace declares the 
lands of the subjects of the conquered 
State to be forfeited. Some expressly 
confirm them in their rights. But the 
changes are less humane than they 
would at first blush seem. Of later 
years, the difference, so much to the 
honor of modern times, has in effect 
been diminished by the imposing of 
heavy indemnities to be paid by the 
subjects of the conquered. 

I note a second difference. A mod- 
ern treaty of peace is necessarily much 
more complex than earlier treaties of 
the same class. War in these days 
severs so many arteries and veins; the 
diplomatist must stanch so many gap- 
ing wounds if they are not to continue 
to bleed. Contracts between private 
persons have been annulled or sus- 
pended. Ships may have been seized 
but not condemned. Treaties or con- 
ventions, except those specially pro- 
viding for a state of war, are annulled. 
Private as well as diplomatic inter- 
course has ceased. The instrument of 
settlement must provide for the new 
order of things. And when annexation 
of the territory of one State 
takes place, provision must be made 
for a multitude of matters which 
once were neglected and might 
be so, with no great harm. Thus 
provision must be made for an exact 
demarcation of the new frontier line; 
for the withdrawal within a fixed 
period of inhabitants who wish to de- 
part with their property from the dis- 
tricts which have changed hands; for 
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the transfer of part of the public debt 
fixed according to population or other- 
wise; for the transfer of archives or 
titles to property; for the payment of 
pensions charged by the old Govern- 
ment on the revenue; for the evacua- 
tion of territory; for the surrender of 
prisoners of war; for the purchase of 
railways; for a score of other matters, 
the majority of which were not pro- 
vided for in earlier treaties of peace. 
The complexity is still greater if, as 
is the case with many treaties, several 
States with conflicting interests are 
parties thereto, or if a settlement is 


effected by means of several treaties.” 


At the close of the Crimean War in 
1856 a whole group of treaties, conven- 
tions, or declarations were entered 
into. The final “act” of the treaties 
of Vienna in 1815 consisted of sixteen 
Actes annexed to the Acte général; 
that is, treaties, conventions, declara- 
tions, réglements, some of them of 
great complexity. The process of 
liquidation may go on for years after 
the treaty of peace has been signed. 

There cannot fail to be one notable 
difference between any treaty termi- 
nating this war and treaties of peace 
concluded in past times. Hitherto Col- 
onies have been passive subjects of the 
Mother State; they were not consulted 
in negotiating the treaties forming the 
basis of our Colonial Empire. That 
cannot again be. The Dominions which 
have taken their part in the struggle 
must have their say in the settlement. 
It may mark their coming of age 
politically. 

One of the principal subjects of mod- 
ern treaties is the provision for the 
payment of an indemnity by the de- 
feated belligerent. To a statesman 
such as Burke, with his veneration for 
what he conceived to be the rules of 
public law, it seemed an objectionable 
innovation. Discussing the subject of 
the rights of a conqueror in his “Ob- 
servations on the Conduct of the 
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Minority,’® he remarks: “The princi- 
ple laid down by Mr. Fox is this: 
‘That every State, on the conclusion 
of a war, has a right to avail itself 
of its conquests towards indemnifica- 
tion.’ This principle (true or false) is 
totally contrary to a policy which this 
country has pursued with France at 
various periods, particularly at the 
Treaty of Ryswick, in the last century, 
and at the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
this. Whatever the merits of hisrulemay 
be in the eyes of neutral judges, it is 
a rule which no statesman before him 
ever laid down in favor of the adverse 
party with whom he was to negotiate. 
The adverse party himself may safely 
be trusted to take care of his own ag- 
grandizement.” These are nobler —I 
am inclined to believe wiser—princi- 
ples than those which to-day prevail. 
The prospect of imposing an indemnity 
is held constantly before belligerents 
while war is going on. It is sometimes 
a lure to engaging in war, or it dimin- 
ishes the deterrent force of expense. 
At all events, the practice has become 
common. Three forms of it are to be 
found: (1) An indemnity in the strict 
legal sense—that is, complete re- 
imbursement of the expenses to which 
the victorious State has been put. An 
example of this is to be found in the 
Treaty of Vienna (October 30th, 1864), 
to which Prussia, Austria, and Den- 
mark were parties (Article XII.), and 
in the Treaty of Prague terminating 
the war between Prussia and Austria 
(Article XI.). Perhaps we may put 
in this category the provision in Arti- 
cle IV. of the Treaty of Paris of No- 
vember 20th, 1815: “La partie pécuni- 
aire de l’indemnité 4 fournir par la 
France aux puissances alliées est fixée 
& la somme de sept cent millions de 
francs”— (£28,000,000)—not an exces- 
sive sum. A second variety consists 
of an indemnity coupled with a reason- 
able fine. I take as an example the 


‘Works VII., p. 249. 
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Treaty of Lhassa (September 17th, 
1904), between our Government and 
that of Thibet. The third type is the 
exacting of a sum quite irrespective of 
the costs of the war, so large as to be 
likely to impoverish the payer, to dis- 
able him from making preparations for 
a renewal of hostilities, and to enrich 
the receiver; a sum measured by the 
resources of the conquered country. 
In diplomatic language it is termed an 
indemnity; it has in fact no relation 
to that definite legal conception; it is 
in strictness one of the many forms of 
booty, and not the less so because it 
is taken in cash, not in kind, and is 
collected after the war instead of dur- 
ing its progress. 

So far there have been few examples 
of this policy, or this variety of so- 
called indemnity. Even the Napoleonic 
wars, with all their excesses, afford 
few examples of it. The classical in- 
stance is to be found in the Treaty of 
Frankfurt, which imposed, in addition 
to the very large sums levied by way 
of requisitions and fines upon the com- 
munal or other local authorities, a so- 
called indemnity of five milliards. 
Originally Bismarck demanded six, 
which he consented to reduce to five. 
No reasonable estimate brought the 
outlay to much more than three mil- 
liards.". The difference was plunder. 

I note a further peculiarity of mod- 
ern treaties of peace. The introduc- 
tion into them of an amnesty clause, 
couched in wide terms, is one of the 
great improvements in the public law 
of Europe; there is to be no vendetta, 
public or private; the past and its 
misdeeds and wrongs are to be buried ; 


il fallait 


™“Aux depenses de oars qui s’ele- 


vaient deja a 2 milliards, 
ajouter les frais pour le retablissement 
du materiel, les indemnites aux na- 
tionaux expulses de France, aux arma- 
teurs et aux marins des navires cap- 
tures, les depenses occasionnees par 
Yentretien des nombreux prisonniers 
francais, les indemnites dues aux 
blesses, veuves, orphelins allemands. 
Tout ce surplus etait evalue a 3 mil- 
; sg ao “Le Traite de Frank- 
or Ni 
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the combatants are to start afresh. 
From some recent treaties an amnesty 
article is omitted. I do not however, 
doubt that in its absence immunity 
from punishment for acts done in the 
prosecution of war is implied. Even in 
its widest terms now known an am- 
nesty does not give immunity to all 
acts of violence and crimes, or to those 
which are only remotely connected 
with the war. There have been in- 
stances, and they may recur, in which 
there has been express exclusion from 
amnesty of persons guilty of certain 
offences. Three examples occur to me, 
and, as they may have interest in the 
future, I quote them. When hostilities 
between the English Government and 
the Boer Government ended in 1881, 
and peace was concluded, some persons 
were excepted from the amnesty. The 
Commissioners who were to negotiate 
the terms of peace were instructed by 
our Government to promise that there 
was to be no molestation for political 
opinion, and that a complete amnesty 
was to be accorded to those who had 
taken part in the war, and that from 
this were to be excluded “only 
persons who had committed, or are 
directly responsible for, acts contrary 
to the rules of civilized warfare.” The 
Boer generals assented to these terms, 
and certain persons were put on their 
trial.® 

The second exampie is to be found 
in the peace of Pretoria, which termi- 
nated the Boer War in 1902. Arti- 
cle IV. runs: “No proceedings, civil 
or criminal, will be taken against any 
of the burghers so surrendering or so 
returning for any acts in connection 
with the prosecution of the war. The 
benefit of this clause will not extend 
to certain acts contrary to the usage 
of war which have been notified by the 
Commander-in-Chief to the Boer gen- 

8’ They were acquitted. The evidence 
against them, I am credibly informed, 


was consistent with a verdict of “Not 
proven.” 
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erals, and which shall be tried by 
court-martial immediately after the 
close of hostilities.” A still later ex- 
ample of a qualified amnesty is found 
in the treaty of peace between Italy 
and Turkey in 1912 (Article IV.), 
which specially excepts persons who 
have committed “crimes of common 
law.” My hope would be that such 
exceptions will multiply. Conventions 
regulating the usage of war will con- 
tinue to be as useless as some of them 
have proved to-day if hideous crimes 
pass unpunished or are deliberately 
and publicly pardoned. 

I turn to some of the many defects 
or shortcomings in modern treaties of 
peace. In the history of diplomacy 
some four or five treaties stand out 
conspicuously from others as the close 
of old epochs, the beginning of new. 
The first of these is the Treaty of 
Westphalia. With it began the his- 
tory of modern Europe. Then closed 
the struggle for supremacy of Spain. 
Then, too, Germany received a consti- 
tution, imperfect, it is true. The inde- 
pendence of Switzerland was then rec- 
ognized. Then ended the religious 
wars which for nearly a century rent 
Europe. Then, too, ended the patri- 
monial conception of sovereignty.’ Fu- 
ture rulers might be despots over their 
countries; they were not owners. 
Some might next name the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees, which marked the zenith 
of the power of France in her struggle 
for supremacy, or the Treaty of 
Utrecht, when the power of France 
was on the downward grade. Others 
might name the Treaty of Carlowitz, 
the beginning of the dissolution, still 
in progress, of the Ottoman Empire. 

Undoubtedly among the great treaties 

®*The publicists of the eighteenth 
century spoke of its virtues in rhap- 
sodical terms. “Quelle profondeur,” 
&c., exclaims Abbe de Mably (“Droit 
Public,” I.). In another work (Prin- 
cines de Negociations, p. 161) Abbe de 
Mably remarks: “La paix de West- 
phalie est la negociation la plus belle, 
la plus savante, et la plus profonde 


qui ait encore -ete faite parmi les 
hommes.” 
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of the world should rank the Treaty 
or group of Treaties, of Vienna in 
1815: “L’axe autour duquel a évolué 
la politique européenne.’ Never has 
diplomacy attempted so much, and, on 
the whole, be it said, so successfully. 
It was reactionary and repressive. It 
carved out Europe with complete in- 
difference to the wishes of the people. 
But, in spite of the faults of this group 
of treaties, they had “the undeniable 
merit of having prepared the world 
for a more complete system.” “If 
ever,” to quote the words of Von Gentz, 
the Powers should meet again to es- 
tablish a political system by which 
wars of conquest shall be rendered im- 
possible and the rights of all guaran- 
teed, the Congress of Vienna will not 
be without use.” 

Here has been a deciension. Judged 
by their handiwork, diplomatists of 
the eighteenth century had a larger 
outlook than their successors at the 
close of the last or commencement of 
the present century. Those who ne- 
gotiated the Treaties of Ryswick and 
Utrecht had a reasoned faith. They 
recognized that Europe was a political 
unity. They had a theory as to how 
it was to be maintained. The chief 
treaties of that period were prefaced 
by words. of homage to the principle of 
the balance of power. Each treaty was 
not regarded as standing by itself; it 
was part of a system; and usually 
there was a promise to maintain the 
provisions of the early fundamental 
treaties. It is easy to criticise the 
theory of the balance of power; it is 
easy to show, as M. Sorel has done, 
that this theory had its supplement or 
counterpart in the theory of equality 
of spoils; the powerful States might 
prey upon the smaller, provided the 
robbers shared alike. Treaties prefaced 
by approval of the balance of power 
were compatible with the partition of 
Poland. They were often intended 


%Ablin, “Les Grands Traites Poli- 
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merely to create “a true strategic equi- 
librium” (Toynbee, “Nationality and 
the War,” p. 54) or to carry out the 
“rounding off system,” fatal to weak 
neighbors.". But diplomatists had a 
common theory of political action, and 
there was at least an attempt to look 
beyond the dispute of the hour, to re- 
gard Europe as a whole, and frame en- 
during settlements. One is tempted in 
reading the treaties of the eighteenth 
century to ask: “Shall we ever again 
have that larger and common policy?” 

The very ideal of unity seems gone. 
Modern treaties rarely show any con- 
ception of common interests of a gen- 
eral society or family of nations. 
Each State, or group of States, makes 
the best terms for itself. There is no 
Europe as a _ political unit. Count 
Beust’s famous saying as to one treaty, 
“I do not see Europe in it,” is true of 
almost all treaties. Then, too, there 
is no background or general body of 
doctrine, there are no principles of 
public law of Europe to which in nego- 
tiations the weaker party can appeal 
with certainty that the principles will 
be admitted, even if the particular ap- 
plication is disputed. The phrase, 
“public law of Europe,” an expression 
much used in the old books, was per- 
haps sometimes only an imposing name 
without much reality underlying it. It 
had a distinct meaning only with re- 
spect to Germany; it signified the 
body of law, chiefly contained in the 
Peace of Westphalia, regulating the 
relations of the various members of 
the Empire. Its meaning otherwise 
was no doubt somewhat vague. But it 
enshrined an ideal; there was to be a 
state of enduring equilibrium, a con- 
dition of Europe in which all States, 
great or small, were permitted to live, 
and certain fundamental treaties were 
to be respected. Only three times in 
the history of Europe have the nations 


1See Rotteck und Welcker, Staats- 
lexicon, in article “Gleichgewicht” as 
to the “Arrondirungssystem.” 
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of Europe attempted to rise to the 
height of their opportunities: when 
they concluded the Peace of West- 
phalia; when they attempted to recon- 
struct Europe in 1815; and when they 
sought in 1878 to settle in the Near 
East the many outstanding questions 
menacing the peace of the world. The 
latest of these attempts showed, I am 
inclined to think, the least foresight 
and was the least successful. 

I note a further defect. Many 
treaties—at all events those involving 
annexation—are in flat contradiction 
to principles which have in these days 
obtained wide acceptance. That large 
masses of people should be free to de- 
termine their fate; that they should 
not be dealt with as if they were 
slaves or cattle—all that has become a 
commonplace. The declaration of 1789, 
“le principe de toute souveraineté 
réside essentiellement dans la nation,” 
would be disputed by few; it is no 
longer revolutionary doctrine; it is 
part of the common creed of civiliza- 
tion. This principle is forgotten or 
disregarded: when modern States settle 
their frontiers. Strategic or military 
considerations, or the desire to acquire 
rich territory, are the usual determi- 
nants. I state the same facts in an- 
other form when I say that, while the 
principle of nationality is everywhere 
nominally recognized, while it is uni- 
versally agreed that arrangements 
which ignore it are frail and precari- 
ous, it is rare that this counts for 
much in the actual settlements at the 
close of wars. So many of them seem 
either the terms extracted by duress 
or the hasty agreements patched up 
between those who think only of the 
exigencies of the hour. In peace 
time statesmen acknowledge modern 
maxims, and among them that which 
I have quoted; in times of war, and 
at its close, they cling to the old régime 
and the maxim “La force prime droit,” 
with the result that the boundaries of 
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States do not correspond to those of 
nations, and that communities, differ- 
ent in race, language, and traditions, 
are linked uncongenially. And if the 
principle of nationality were recog- 
nized in treaties of peace, would there 
necessarily be an improvement? Might 
not “Cabinet wars” of the past be re- 
placed by peoples’ wars, with the re- 
sult that passions would be embittered 
to a degree barely possible in, say, the 
eighteenth century, when Bavaria and 
Saxony, for example, as often as not 
fought on the side of France?” If 
there is to be this glorification of na- 
tional character, is it not likely, as 
Hucken predicts, that the unfairness 
and bitterness formerly produced by 
the inter-religious conflicts may ex- 
perience a revival on the basis of na- 
tionalism? May there not be “a state 
of mutual repulsion and _ hostility 
amongst the different peoples’? 

The world seems to have moved 
back. There are new perils without 
new safeguards—at all events, those 
provided by treaties of peace. There 
is the conflict between the desire for 
territorial expansion and large empires 
and the aspirations of nationalities 
leading to political Particularism. There 
is the exaltation of the State as an 
end in itself, and not as a stage in the 
development of a higher organization 


2 Vauvenargues, who had served in 
these wars, said with some truth: “La 
guerre se fait aujourd’hui entre les 
peuples de l’Europe si humainement, 
si habilement, et avec si peu de profit, 
qu’on peut la’ comparer, sans paradoxe, 
oux proces de particuliers, ou les frais 


emportent le fonds, et ou lon agi 
moins par force que par ruse.” 
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embracing several States, and, one far- 
off day, perhaps embracing all. There 
is the importation of the racial ele- 
ment into political relations, with a 
revival of feelings not unlike what ex- 
isted when “enemy” and “alien” were 
synonymous. The growth of indus- 
trialism, which promised peace, has 
brought with it envy and jealousy: 
States need to be “protected” against 
each other, as if international trade 
were not a benefit to all concerned, but 
a victory to some and an injury to 
others. While science and literature 
and art are becoming cosmopolitan; 
while capital and labor observe no 
frontier lines, political Particularism 
tends to be more pronounced. We look 
in vain for constructive treaties of 
peace; those which form new ties be- 
tween countries and uproot the causes 
of war. To do this not only should 
they renew severed engagements, they 
should provide for the open discussion 
and pacific settlement of future diffi- 
culties, for partial disarmament—the 
real test of a sincere peace—and for 
common action as to matters of inter- 
est to both nations. Modern treaties 
of peace are so often of the nature 
of truces. It is no wonder if they 
rarely fulfil the expectations of the 
victors, if arrangements which they 
seek to establish are seldom durable, 
and if treaties are in truth written in 
water. Generaily framed with refer- 
ence to passing exigencies and in order 
to obtain the maximum of advantages 
to the conqueror, they are monuments 
of the limited foresight of diplomacy. 
John Macdonel. 
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WAR PHILOSOPHY, HINDU AND CHRISTIAN, 
1500 B.C. AND 1915 A.D. 


“Even the wicked should be con- 
quered by fair means. It is better to 
die observing righteousness than to 
prevail by wrongful methods.”—Mahab- 
harata, Santi Parva, xcv. 16. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, in a recently 
published book,’ suggests as a means 
of checking future wars the forma- 
tion of a great world league for right- 
eous peace, to be enforced by armed 
power. During century after century 
some at least of the human race have 
diligently sought for two things, per- 
petual peace and the philosopher’s 
stone; but from time immemorial both 
the ultra-pacificist and the alchemist 
have pursued their search in vain. I 
propose to take up here the subject 
which interests the ex-President of the 
American Republic, and bring out a 
few salient points regarding the ef- 
forts of my countrymen to make the 
Law of Nations override the Law of 
Nature. 

The ancient Hindus believed war to 
be a necessity, though they did not al- 
low overmastering desire for conquest 
to overrule their love of peace. 
In contradistinction to Grotius, the 
founder of Western international law, 
the Hindu sages held that peace was 
the normal state of human society, and 
war its abnormal condition. Their 
rules for establishing and maintaining 
peace were as precise as their rules 
for waging war. Yet Hindu philoso- 
phers asked themselves the same ques- 
tions as thirty centuries later assailed 
the Dutch thinker Grotius: Would the 
Law of Nations ever override the Law 
of Nature?) Would man ever discover 
a humane test of the survival of the 
fittest, which in Nature is decided 
through struggle? 


1“America and the World War,” by 
ineere Roosevelt (John Murray, 


The Western conferences which have 
met from time to time during more 
than fifty years to discuss the laws of 
peace and war are the development of 
the principles enunciated in the seven- 
teenth century of this era by the 
famous Dutchman Grotius, whose De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis is generally re- 
garded as the foundation of the West- 
ern science of international law.? But 
the literature and history of India 
show that my countrymen anticipated 
Grotius by about thirty centuries; that 
they forestalled the Conferences of 
Geneva (1864, 1868, and 1906), St. 
Petersburg (1868), Brussels (1874), 
and the Hague (1899 and 1907); that 
they had rules of warfare laid down 
about fifteen centuries before the 
Christian era, and very similar to 
many important regulations of modern 
international law; that they had 
theorists like those who to-day in the 
West attempt to show the inexpediency 
and unprofitable results of what they 
style “the great illusion.” Studying 
these facts of Indian history, one is 
forced to the conclusion that human 
nature remains much the same now as 
it was in the days of the Hindu Em- 
peror Yudhishthira, King George’s 
predecessor on the Delhi throne, in 
1500 B.C. It seems also that thought 
has run on similar lines in different 
ages and different countries, since 
Grotius and the promoters of all these 
modern peace conferences, though ap- 
parently receiving none of their in- 
spirations from Hindu sources, yet 
came to similar conclusions. 

The huge epic of the Mahabharata, 
my great authority, composed about 
1500 B.C., shows that both the moral- 
ity and the expediency of war were 


2See “Science of International Law,” 
by Walker. 
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discussed at length by the ancient 
Hindus. Sometimes they debated 
whether war was a profitable invest- 
ment for a country, as some modern 
Western thinkers have lately been do- 
ing. “The king should gain victories 
without battles. . . .* The clash of 
battle is undesirable as long as one 
ean avoid it,’* said Bhishma, the 
mighty commander of the Kauravas, 
and the great philosophic warrior- 
statesman. “Men have five different 
kinds of strength,’ declared Vidura, 
another Hindu statesman of the 
Mahabharata, “strength of arms, good 
counsellors, wealth, birth, and strength 
of intellect. Strength of arms is in- 
ferior to all these others.”*> “Shun the 
waging of war for the acquisition of ter- 
ritory. Territory should be gained by 
conciliation, by gifts, and by exciting 
disunion among other kingdoms.” This 
last means of enlarging a nation’s 
boundaries recalls the famous Roman 
motto of later centuries, Divide et 
impera, which foreign rulers still re- 
gard as a highly useful maxim. One 
of the Hindu arguments against acqui- 
sition of territory by force is worth 
consideration: “The energy necessary 
for putting down a hostile kingdom 
would be better expended in care of 
one’s own kingdom.’” This has been 
England’s own policy with regard to 
Afghanistan, a country which, though 
several times conquered by the British, 
has never been taken over by them. 
Whether a good war is preferable to 
a bad peace, a point which Western 
nations are even now ardently de- 
bating, was also discussed by Vidura. 
Power to make war does not, in 
Bhishma’s opinion, necessarily render 
it more expedient than peace. “Even 
when thou hast gathered together a 
mighty army, thou shouldst, Yudhish- 
thira, first adopt a peaceful behavior. 

3Santi Parva, xciv. 1. 

4Ibid., cii. 22. 

5Udyoga Parva, xxxvi. 


®Santi Parva, Ilxix. 23. 
‘Udyoga Parva, xxxiii. 
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If these efforts towards peace are un- 
successful, then thou mayst enter 
upon battle. The victory, O Bharata, 
that is gained by battle is far 
inferior.’” 

Treaties and alliances beld promi- 
nent place among various methods, re- 
sembling those of modern times, which 
the ancient Hindus adopted for avoid- 
ing war and for strengthening them- 
selves to resist attack. They distin- 
guished roughly three kinds of 
treaties :°>— (1) Those made through 
fear. The volumes of Aitchison’s 
Treaties and Sanads supply numerous 
examples from modern Indian history 
of agreements which small rajas and 
petty chiefs have made with the Gov- 
ernment of India to ensure themselves 
against aggression from powerful 
maharajas. (2) Those made through 
good offices. The present alliance be- 
tween the Maharaja of Nepal and the 
Government of India, largely based 
upon the good offices rendered by the 
Nepal State during the Indian Mutiny, 
affords a modern instance of this kind 
of treaty. (3) Those made through 
gifts of wealth, i.e. through a subsidy. 
As representative of this class, the 
treaty may be instanced by which the 
yovernment of India enters into an 
alliance with the Amir of Afghanistan 
and gives him annually a large sum of 
money, in return for which the Amir 
agrees to form no alliance with any 
foreign Power without the consent of 
the British. 

In those ancient days alliances were 
regarded as invaluable aids to peace 
and supports in war. “There is noth- 
ing that cannot be achieved by al- 
liances,”” asserted Vidura. “The tiger 
outside the forest,” said Krishna, “falls 
an easy prey; the forest wherein no 
tiger dwells is easily cut down; hence 
the tiger guards the forest and the 


8 Santi Parva, cii. 16, 17. 
Santi Parva, lix. 37. 
 Udyoga Parva, xxxvi. 
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forest guards the tiger."" “A man,” 
said Bhishma, “crosses a deep broad 
river by a log. The man conveys the 
log to the other side, and the log also 
conveys the man.”” ‘To these ancient 
statesmen successful alliances and 
counter-alliances were as necessary a 
part of policy as war. “When a com- 
mon danger threatens, make peace,” 
they advised, “with one who is strong. 
When the danger is over, consider well 
the advisability of making a compact 
with the enemy. Having achieved the 
object in view, trust not the foe 
again.” 

Bhishma’s description of the friends 
of a monarch aptly summarizes the 
factors that go to make modern in- 
ternational friendships, and his coun- 
sel, applied to nations, was evidently 
taken as a guiding principle by the 
ancient Hindus in making peace and 
war. According to him, the different 
friends of a ruler were: (1) one who 
pursues the same object; (2) one who 
is exceedingly attached to him; (3) 
one who is related to him; (4) one 
whose good-will has been gained by 
presents and kindness; and (5) an 
upright man who will range himself 
on one side and not on both* “Of 
these kinds of friendship,” said 
Bhishma, “look with mistrust upon the 
first and fourth; at the same time do 
not trust any overmuch. Trust and 
mistrust all men. Mistrust him as an 
enemy who would profit by your own 
destruction, but trust him entirely 
whose fall would be the consequence 
of your own fall.”“ In dealing with 
the invasion of Alexander the Great 
in 327 B.C., Hindu kings in the 
Gangetic valley made good use of 
Bhishma’s wise sayings; and later on, 
the Greek ambassador Megasthenes at 
the court of Chandragupta found that 
there was much of imperial polity to 

1 Tbid., xxviii. 

2 Santi Parva, cxxxvili. 60. 

BIbid., 208 


4 Santi Parva, lxxx. 8, 4. 
%Ibid., 6-15. 
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learn from Hindu statesmen. Already 
in Bhishma’s time the intimate connec- 
tion between war and politics was 
realized, and Hindu statesmen were 
divided as to whether war is an out- 
growth of politics or politics an out- 
growth of war. 

Before resorting to force, the peo- 
ples of ancient India who were in- 
volved in disputes dispatched diplo- 
matic agents or envoys (duta) to each 
other to try what could be effected by 
peaceful persuasion. The ablest brains 
of the nation were pressed into this 
service. “They should,” said Bhishma, 
“possess these great qualities: noble 
birth, eloquence, ability, pleasant ad- 
dress, reliability in delivering the mes- 
sage entrusted to them, and a good 
memory.””® 

Ancient India had a great secret 
service system with approved rules.” 
Spies were as eyes to the kings of 
ancient India, and as roots to their 
kingdoms.“ Inattention to spies is 
mentioned by Vidura as one of the 
causes of the downfall of a king.” 

Several centuries before the birth of 
Greece and Rome, students of war 
philosophy in my country had gone 
deep into the question of neutrals, and 
had divided them into four main 
heads: — (1) Neutrals who, whether 
active or passive, could not but be af- 
fected by the progress and result of 
the war. In the present struggle 
against Germany every civilized coun- 
try on this planet may be cited as a 
case in point. We all know that di- 
rectly the war broke out the Stock Ex. 
change of neutral New York collapsed 
almost simultaneously with that of 
belligerent Berlin. (2) Neutrals who 
would be practically unaffected by the 
war, and therefore felt hardly any 
concern in the progress of the strug- 
gle. In the Balkan and other com- 


%Tbid., Ixxxv. 28. 

17'Virata Parva, xxvi. 

%Udyoga Parva, xxxiii., and Santi 
Parva, Ixxxiii. 50. 

2% Udyoga Parva, xxxviii. 
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paratively small wars many countries 
would come under this head; but, as 
has been said, in the present world- 
wide struggle there is practically no 
country unaffected. Even the moun- 
tain stronghold of Afghanistan thrills 
to the echo of the battles that are 
raging in Flanders. (3) Neutrals who 
would be affected by the progress 
and result of the war, and who 
could, if they chose, alter the 
course of the war without becoming 
belligerents, by manipulating economic 
forces, etc. Under this head may be 
classed to-day the United States, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, etc. (4) Neu- 
trals who, though affected by the war, 
had not the power to alter the course 
of the war, like China in the present 
instance. Ancient Hindu statesmen 
vied with each other in dexterously 
moving these neutrals from one class 
to another, to suit the purpose of the 
belligerents or non-belligerents in 
whom they were interested. In the 
present war we see attempts made to 
turn neutrals into belligerents, but the 
ancient Hindu philosophers of war be- 
lieved in restricting the number of 
technical belligerents and confining the 
major operations of their diplomacy to 
neutral nations. They held that there 
was unselfish and selfish neutrality. 
Unselfish neutrality was the noble 
feeling which prevented a nation from 
taking part in a war lest it might up- 
set otherwise equally balanced armies. 
Selfish neutrality meant keeping aloof 
until a nation knew that it was sure 
to gain by giving up its aloofness. 
“He who fails to protect morality 
when morality is being flouted is him- 
self guilty of violating morality,’ was 
the judgment of Hinduism on such an 
attitude. ‘The Monroe Doctrine, re- 
garded by ancient Hindu statesmen as 
a species of selfish neutrality, occa- 
sionally held sway in Hindustan in 
various forms according to the exi- 
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gencies of the time, just as the modern 
Monroe doctrine is scarcely the same 
as that formulated -by the late Mr. 
Monroe. But for the belief in a Mon- 
roe doctrine held by certain rajas on 
the banks of the Indus, Alexander the 
Great’s march into India would have 
been much more difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

Ancient Hindu rules for the right- 
eous conduct of warfare rested upon 
grounds both of humanity and policy. 
Any possibility of such extreme hor- 
rors as have disgraced the Prussian 
arms in the present struggle on the 
Continent was reduced to a minimum 
by frequent visits of the Rishis 
(saints) to every part of the battlefield 
and to the camps of all the belliger- 
ents. These visiting Rishis were 
chosen from among those who com- 
manded great reverence and implicit 
obedience. They were absolutely neu- 
tral. They were not apostles of peace- 
ful progress. They thought that war 
always killed more unworkable theories 
than it did good men, and they re- 
garded it as a thunderstorm which 
clears the air, philosophically refer- 
ring to it as “Lila,” or “transcenden- 
tally mysterious manipulation by the 


Creator.” Even to-day, to the ortho- 
dox Hindu throughout the length 
and breadth of MHindustan, every- 


thing is the working of the law of 
Karma. 

Indiscriminate slaughter was _ re- 
garded by Hindu warrior-statesmen as 
both inhuman and inexpedient. A 
retreating enemy, they said, was not 
to be pursued too closely, lest he 
should suddenly turn and rend his 
pursuers, and also because brave men 
do not care to mow down those who 
flee before them. “A king,” quoted 
Bhishma, “should never slay a large 
proportion of the forces of the foe, 
though he should do sufficient to ren- 
der his victory sure. He should never 
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inflict such injury as would leave a 
lasting memory of humiliation in the 
enemy’s heart.”” The Prussian policy 
by which, after the war of 1870, 
Alsace and Lorraine were taken over 
by Germany is an instance of an ac- 
tion which left a constant sense of 
pain in the heart of France. In pro- 
hibiting the use of force and the in- 
fliction of unnecessary suffering, these 
ancient Hindu precepts anticipated 
by over thirty centuries the spirit of 
the Declaration of St. Petersburg 
(1868), which set forth that “the only 
legitimate object which States should 
endeavor to accomplish during war is 
to weaken the military forces of the 
enemy . . . that this object would be 
exceeded by the employment of arms 
which uselessly aggravate the suffer- 
ings of disabled men, or render their 
death inevitable.’ 

The Hindus maintained that it was 
better to go down before the foe than 
to conquer by wrongful methods. “A 
victory sullied by unrighteousness,” 
they said, “is insecure, and never 
brings one to heaven.”* Their expla- 
nation of why men stoop to ignoble 
deeds reminds one of the famous say- 
ing of later centuries, “Whom the 
gods wish to destroy, they first drive 
mad.” The Hindu version is more 
elaborate: “He whom the gods have 
doomed to defeat is deprived of his 
senses and therefore he stoops to un- 
worthy actions. When intellect grows 
clouded and _ disaster approaches, 
wrong, appearing like right, keeps per- 
sistent hold upon his heart.’”* To be 
called “Dharma Yuddha” or “righteous 
war,” the contest had to be waged on 
humane lines as well as for a right- 
eous cause. 

In certain particulars the Hindu’s 
sense of fair play far exceeded that 

2 Tbid., ciii. 18, 19. 


2“The Hague Peace Conferences,” 
oe Pearce Higgins, LL.D., pp. 5, 6, 
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which now prevails in warfare. How 
many of the Powers assembled at the 
Hague Conferences would have agreed 
that both parties to a_ struggle 
must be similarly equipped, otherwise 
the fight would be judged unfair? 
Bhishma’s rule of battle was, “mailed 
soldier against mailed soldier, cavalry 
against cavalry.’ Manu, the ancient 
Hindu lawgiver, maintained that bat- 
tles were to be contested fairly. Other 
definite rules for the conduct of war- 
fare are clearly anticipations of the 
principles set forth by the Geneva Con- 
ventions and the Hague Conferences. 
“Neither poisoned nor barbed arrows 
should be used,’” said Bhishma, over 
thirty centuries before Convention IV., 
Article 23 (a), of the Hague Confer- 
ences forbade belligerents “to employ 
poison or poisoned arms.” “A feeble 
or wounded opponent should not be 
slain,” said Bhishma, “. or he 
whose weapon has been broken... . 
One should fight one adversary and 
leave him when he is disabled. ... 
A warrior whose armor has fallen off, 
or who begs for quarter, . . . or who 
has cast aside his weapon, may be 
taken prisoner, but never slain.” 
Similarly, Convention IV., Article 23 
(c), of the Hague Conferences pro- 
claims it unlawful “to kill or wound 
an enemy who, having laid down his 
arms, or having no longer means of 
defence, has surrendered at discre- 
tion,” and (d) “to declare that no 
quarter will be given.” 

The ancient Hindus guarded against 
maltreatment of war prisoners by di- 
viding them into two classes: the 
well-to-do, who were kept as hostages 
against unfair warfare on the part of 
their enemies; and the ordinary pris- 
oners, who were placed under the su- 
pervision of the authorities in charge 
of temples and shrines, which were al- 

7% Santi Parva, xcv. 7, 8, 10. 

7 Ibid., 11. 


8% Tbid., 12, 7. 
2 Tbid., xevi. 3. 
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ways neutral. According to Bhishma, 
those prisoners whose wounds perma- 
nently disabled them from military 
service were to be sent home; others 
were to be taken to the victor’s camp, 
and their hurts attended to there.” 
These regulations for the humane 
treatment of prisoners may be com- 
pared with Chapter I., Article 1, of 
the Geneva Convention of 1906: “Sol- 
diers, and other persons officially at- 
tached to armies, shall be respected 
and taken care of when wounded or 
sick, by the belligerent in whose 
power they may be . .”3; and part 
of Article 2, Chapter I., of the same 
Convention: “Belligerents . will 
be at liberty to agree: To restore to 
one another the wounded left on the 
field after a battle; to repatriate any 
wounded and sick whom they do not 
wish to retain as prisoners. . ‘ed 

In Convention IV., Article 23 (g), 
the Hague Conferences prohibit the 
destruction or seizure of the enemy’s 
property, unless imperatively demanded 
by the necessities of war. The war 
lords of ancient India advised similar 
moderation, urging the victor to pro- 
tect a conquered country from useless 
plunder. “Refrain from _ profitless 
deeds of hostility, and also from in- 
solent speech,’ is counsel to which 
Bhishma gives approval. But when a 
people offered obstinate and _ de- 
termined resistance to the invader, the 
attacking Power was advised to adopt 
sterner tactics, “slaughtering the popu- 
lation, pulling up the roads, setting 
fire to and knocking down its houses,’™ 
—in fact, the Prussian precept, but used 
by the Hindu with discrimination, in 
cases where mildness had been found 
insufficient. 

Western international law decrees 
that the person of an ambassador is 
inviolable. Similarly, in ancient India, 
to slay or imprison envoys was a 
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heinous sin.* Many others besides 
envoys were protected from military 
violence. It was forbidden to slay one 
who was asleep, or weary, or whose 
armor and weapons had fallen off, a 
fugitive, one who was walking along 
a road unaware of danger, the insane, 
the mortally wounded, one who was 
greatly enfeebled by wounds, one who 
lingered trustfully, one who was ab- 
sorbed in grief, foraging parties, camp- 
followers, servants, old men, children, 
and women.” 

Many of the so-called up-to-date 
problems of these days of warfare 
were discussed, and some in a meas- 
ure solved, by my coreligionists ‘about 
fifteen centuries before the Christian 
era. Even the latest difficulty of the 
“war baby” received the attention of 
my distinguished countrymen in that 
dawn of time. To prevent the destruc- 
tion of infant life and to save the chil- 
dren from being branded as bastards, 
the alliances that were responsible for 
“war babies’ were raised to the 
status of marriage, though marriage of 
a very low order. Three classes of 
such alliances were recognized: (1) 
“the reciprocal connection of a youth 
and a maiden with mutual desire,” de- 
nominated a Gandharva marriage; (2) 
“when the lover secretly embraces the 
maiden, flushed with strong liquor, or 
disordered in her intellect,” called a 
Pisacha marriage; and (3) “the sei- 
zure of a maiden by force from her 
house, while she weeps and calls for 
assistance, after her kinsmen and 
friends have been slain in battle or 
wounded,” styled a Rakshasa mar- 
riage. The expense of the mainte- 
nance of the offspring of these alli- 
ances was borne by the Church, the 
army, and the civil ratepayers, the 
proportion contributed by each of these 
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‘yodies being fixed according to certain 
rules, 

Conquered kingdoms paid war in- 
demnities. There were rules regulating 
the confiscation of the property of the 
vanquished. Scholars and philosophers 
belonging to the conquering party were 
given certain prizes taken from the 
conquered.” The conqueror’s attitude 
was to be a diplomatic blend of mild- 
ness and severity. “Before striking 
the blow, and while striking, speak 
gracious words; having struck, show 
pity towards the conquered.”® The 
people were to be protected from pil- 
lage, slaughter, and pain;® but a con- 
quered foe was to be kept in submis- 
sion, as a father masters and restrains 
his son, without anger and without 
destroying him.” “Put no trust in a 
vanquished foe,’ was another Hindu 
maxim; and “when one’s enemies have 
been subdued, one should not repose in 
peace.” “A king should bring over a 
hero to his side by showing apprecia- 
tion of him; a coward, by making him 
afraid ;- an avaricious man, by bestow- 
ing wealth upon him; and with an 
equal he should wage war.’“ The an- 
cient Hindus were evidently convinced 
that, when two peoples of approxi- 
mately equal power were contending 
for the same prize, no peace confer- 
ences could decide between them. It 
was the considered Hindu judgment 
that the world could not be ruled with- 
out force. “I do not perceive any crea- 
ture in the world,” said Arjuna, “which 
maintains life without inflicting any 
injury upon others. One creature lives 
upon another, the stronger upon the 
more feeble. The mungoose eats the 
mouse, the cat eats the mungoose, the 
dog kills the cat, the dog is eaten by 
the spotted leopard. Lo, all things are 
swallowed up by the Destroyer at his 
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coming! This mobile and immobile 
universe is food for all that lives. Such 
is the decree of the gods.” 

To the ancient Hindus righteous bat- 
tle was a virtue, and the high merit, 
glory, and respect earned by the war- 
rior who met with death in such a 
combat made him envied by his fel- 
lows.. “All the Kshatriyas, O King,” 
said Krishna, “who have fallen in 
this mighty conflict . - were heroes 
and ornaments of battle. They were 
slain while charging with faces to- 
wards their foes. None fell wounded 
in the back or flying from the enemy. 
All of them have attained to 
heaven. Thou shouldst not mourn for 
them.’”* “Life laid down in battle,” it 
is written, “is for heroes the blessed 
gate to heaven.’ But “the gods them- 
selves with Indra at their head send 
misfortunes upon them who desert 
their comrades and return with limbs 
unwounded from the fray.’ 

Convention IV., Article 24, of the 
Hague Conferences declares that ruses 
of war are allowable. Similarly, the 
ancient Hindus admitted that warfare 
cannot always be waged in a thor- 
oughly straightforward manner. “Both 
kinds of wisdom, straight and crooked, 
should be at the king’s command,” de- 
clared Bhishma; “yet though he be 
conversant with it, he should not em- 
ploy the crooked wisdom as aggressor. 
He may use it to oppose the dangers 
that come upon him.’* As illustration 
the Hindu warrior-statesman gave the 
case of an enemy trying to produce 
disaffection among the ministers, army, 
allies, or people of his rival, and 
argued that for a king to employ simi- 
lar ruses in self-defence is lawful and 
right. According to the Hindu war 
philosophers, there was fair and un- 
fair fighting. Straightforward means 
were to be met straightforwardly, 
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but ruses might be met by ruses. 

The ancient Hindu idea of the 
philosophy and ethics of war is the 
more striking because their forces 
were no irregular, plundering, guerilla 
bands, but were large and disciplined 
armies, consisting of four main divi- 
sions: (1) regulars, (2) allies, (3) 
mercenaries, and (4) irregulars, each 
made up of eight parts—cars, ele- 
phants, horses, officers, infantry, camp- 
followers, spies, and ensigns.” There 
were volunteers among the ancient 
Hindu armies, and it should be noted 
that according to the Hindu idea of 
chivalry a volunteer is a man who re- 
fuses all rewards, even decorations, for 
he is risking his life only for the sake 
of his country. Subsidies were paid to 
certain peoples in return for military 
service, if required. The army had 
rules for various formations of troops, 
systems of signalling, armor, weapons, 
various badges, generous rewards for 
valor, medical corps with equipment in 
attendance at the camps, and envoys 
whose mission it was to treat with the 
foe. As is clearly recorded in the ac- 
count of Salwa’s investment of the city 
of Dwarka, total prohibition of drink 
was rigorously enforced during the 
siege. To some extent the ancient 
Hindu military system resembled 
Western conscription; but whereas in 
the West a conscript nation means 
practically a whole nation liable to 
military service, the ancient Hindus 
divided the nation into four classes, 
only one of which, the Kshatriya, was 
the warrior class, every member of 
which had to train and be ready to 
fight for his country. So in his plans 
for army organization Bhishma antici- 
pated by over thirty centuries the 
scheme of Stein and Scharnhorst, and 
from the class Kshatriya was formed 
what in Germany is styled the Land- 
wehr and Landsturm. 


* TIbid., xcev. 9. 
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The honor of the invention of gun- 
powder is generally ascribed in the 
West to two European monks, the 
Englishman, Roger Bacon, in the thir- 
teenth century A.D., and Berthold 
Schwartz, of Freiburg, in the four- 
teenth century. But guns and gun- 
powder had been known to the ancient 
Hindus about thirty centuries before 
that date. The Mahabharata mentions 
instruments of war which several Eu- 
ropean critics have no doubt were can- 
non and guns. “J'utagudas equipped 
with wheels, and worked by means of 
air expansion, emitting a loud noise 
like the roar of mighty piled-up 
clouds’”™* are mentioned, and “engines. 
for hurling balls and bullets’ are de- 
scribed as in use at the siege of 
Dwarka. At this same siege mines 
were also employed, for it is recorded 
that holes and pits were dug for fully 
two miles around the city, and secretly 
filled with combustible materials, as a 
means of defence against the enemy. 
The famous German scholar Gustav 
Oppert considers it proved that the 
oldest documents mentioning and de- 
scribing gunpowder are found in India 
and written in Sanskrit. He accepts 
as genuine ancient Sanskrit composi- 
tions the Sukraniti and Nitiprakasika, 
two Hindu treatises on warfare which 
mention guns and gunpowder, and he 
places these works as contemporary 
with, if not anterior to, Manu’s 
Dharmasastra. The musket (nalika), 
as described in his translation from the 
Sukraniti, has “a straight body, is 
thin-limbed, and hollow in the middle. 
It pierces the vital parts, is dark. 

When it is to be used, it is 
taken up, ignited, and pierces the 
mark.”= The Sukraniti also distin- 
guishes between small and _ large 
weapons, those carried by soldiers, and 
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those borne on cars, the latter being 
evidently cannon.* It gives detailed 
instructions for cleaning and loading a 
gun, and for preparing gunpowder 
(agnichurna, literally ‘“fire-powder’’), 
enumerating the ingredients for the 
latter, “out of which experts make gun- 
powder in many ways.’ 

Thus the ancient inhabitants of In- 
dia had peace precepts, rules of war- 
fare, and armies organized on similar 
principles to those in vogue to-day; 
they had men to guide them like 
Sarpi, Grotius, Thomasius, Turgot, 
Stein, Cavour, Bismarck, and Balfour. 
Now, with the Mahabharata still as my 
authority, I propose to point out cer- 
tain special theories of ancient Hindu 
strategists in which they anticipated 
famous Western military authorities 
like Clausewitz, whose work, Vom 
Kriege, is considered the foundation of 
the modern strategy of war, theories 
similar to those which were studied by 
Bismarck and put into successful prac- 
tice by Moltke. 

Clausewitz maintains that war is a 
part of policy, a course to be adopted 
when every possible preparation has 
been made for it, and when it is con- 
sidered expedient. Power and expedi- 
ency were always impressed upon the 
ancient Hindus as two necessary con- 
ditions for action. “Having carefully 
considered his own ability, the charac- 
ter of the act, and the result of suc- 
cess, the wise man should either act 
or refrain from acting. . . . What 
will befall me if I do this, and what 
if I leave it undone: after due regard 
to these points, one should decide upon 
either action or inaction.”™ Again: 
“Take not from the enemy,” said 
Bhishma, “that which he will be able 
to get back again. Dig not unless by 
digging you can reach the root of that 
for which you dig.” Ancient India, 
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like Clausewitz, insisted on the neces- 
sity of thorough military preparation. 
“When a king has a mighty army,” 
said Bhishma, “ . . . when he con- 
siders he is on the whole superior in 
many points to his enemy, then he 
should openly and unhesitatingly at- 
tack the foe.’® But Vyasa expressly 
warns against trusting overmuch to 
numerical superiority, stating that a 
few brave men can overthrow many 
foes, and that victory depends on 
chance,” while Bhishma asserts that 
he has never known a battle in which 
one of the belligerents could say be- 
forehand that his side was sure to 
prevail.” I 
All possible preparation having been 
made, Clausewitz advises a vehement 
and speedy attack at the decisive 
point. Unexpected and superior prepa- 
ration for war, and unexpected attack, 
are in his opinion highly important 
principles of strategy. What are these 
but Bhishma’s ideas enunciated over 
thirty centuries before?—“The gather- 
ing together of troops for achieving 
victory ..°. should be concealed.’ 
“He who wishes to destroy an enemy 
should not put that enemy on his 
guard.”@ “A king who is sure of his 
own strength should, in command of a 
large force, confidently and bravely give 
the order to advance, without making 
known his destination, against one who 
has no friends or allies, or who is al- 
ready at war with another, or who is 
weaker than he.’”® The law of expedi- 
ency was the essence of Hindu policy. 
“When the time comes, make peace 
with a foe; when the time comes, 
wage war against a friend.” “By na- 
ture no one is the enemy of another,” 
said the Hindu. “He only is one’s enemy 
who covets the same prize.”® Hindu 
8 Thid., ciii. 37, 38. 
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strategists believed in decisive action. 
“A king should wait long and then 
destroy his enemy. . . . When the oc- 
casion comes, he should attack him 
without missing the opportunity.” 

In theory, therefore, the ancient 
Hindus disapproved of war on grounds 
both of. humanity and of policy. 
Yet, as the Mahabharata shows, in 
spite of elaborate arguments in favor 
of peace, when the time was ripe they 
chose in preference “the path of the 
spear.” As the outbreak of the pres- 
ent great struggle against Germany 
rudely interrupted preparations for 
fresh Peace Conferences, so the terrible 
battle of Kurukshetra, one of the 
bloodiest combats on record, fought 
about 1500 B.C. on the plains near 
modern Delhi, was the Hindu’s answer 
to discussions by Bhishma and other 
war experts on the blessings and ex- 
pediency of peace. 

Through the ages history repeats it- 
self. The Church in Europe has 
striven to maintain peace, yet blood 
has been shed like water in spite of 
her endeavors. Great pontiffs, like the 
early Gregories, Leos, and Innocents, 
have preached the gospel of peace, and 
played their part as mediators between 
hostile nations. The Reformation 
proved ineffective to promote the cause 
of peace, while with the progress of 
the Renaissance, with Machiavelli’s 
Prince for text-book, war increased in 
vileness.” Then in the seventeenth 
century came Grotius, founder of 
Western international law. Bynkers- 
hoek, inspired by Grotius, Vittoria, 
Soto, Ayala, Gentilis, Suarez, and 
others were earnest workers who 
strove to further the development of 
humane policy in international law. 
Various conferences on war, held dur- 
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ing the nineteenth century, were fol- 
lowed by the Hague Conferences. And 
with what result? The nations talked 
of peace, but they made themselves 
ready for battle. 

After the experience of thirty-five 
centuries, can we think that, unless 
man suddenly changes his nature, the 
idea of a universal league for right- 
eous peace has any prospect of suc- 
cess? Have any of the nations shown 
an inclination to allow an umpire to 
settle serious international disputes? 
Take a comparatively recent instance. 
If ever there was a case for arbitra- 
tion, surely it was the cause at issue 
between Turkey and the Balkan States 
in 1912. It might have been difficult 
to find an arbitrator of suitable status 
to prevent the present struggle between 
the great Powers of Europe, but surely 
giants like England, Germany, France, 
and Russia might have been accepted 
as judges by Montenegro, Bulgaria, 
and Servia! Perhaps the giants did 
not wish to arbitrate; perhaps the 
Balkan peoples wanted war. However 
that may be, in the mind of the think- 
ing man such results leave the gravest 
doubt whether peace talk and confer- 
ences will ever succeed in ousting brute 
force from its present position of final 
arbiter. Human action appears prac- 
tically in sympathy with Moltke’s dic- 
tum: “Perpetual peace is a dream, and 
it is not even a beautiful dream. War 
is an element in the order of the 
world ordained by God. . . . Without 
war the world would stagnate and lose 
itself in materialism.” Force guided 
by expediency still seems to rule man- 
kind, and when the Law of Nature as- 
serts itself, the Law of Nations be- 
comes a dead letter. 

8S. M. Mitra. 
The Royal Asiatic Society, 
London. 
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THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
By ALIce PERRIN. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

For the next few days, as far as 
Captain Falconer’s attitude towards 
her was concerned, Caroline had noth- 
ing to complain of. He had dined at 
Oakfield Villa by particular invitation 
from Uncle Francis; twice he had 
come to tea, and had walked :deco- 
rously on the other side of Aunt Rose’s 
dandy when the three of them after- 
wards went out together. His excuses 
to the Wendovers, accounting for his 
visit to Pahar Tal, might have been 
perfectly honest, to judge by his talk 
and his manner—indeed, Caroline mar- 
velled that he could appear so light- 
hearted and impersonal, considering 
the precarious future that lay before 
him. The knowledge of it dispirited 
her far more than, outwardly at any 
rate, it affected Captain Falconer him- 
self. The thought of his ruined career 
weighed upon her with a dull dis- 
quietude like a vague sensation of 
guilt, and kept her from sleeping at 
night. She could not divest her mind 
of his hint that she might have saved 
him. Perhaps he was right—perhaps 
he would have been the better for the 
burden of domestic responsibility, and 
she had only been blindly altruistic 
in refusing his love. The doubt tor- 
mented her, and with constant retro- 
spection came a loss of mental perspec- 
tive, so that at last she began to re- 
gard her sacrifice in the light of a 
supremely selfish decision. She suf- 
fered the more because she felt forced 
to keep silence. She could not betray 
Max Falconer’s secret to Aunt Rose, 
much less to anyone else, without his 
permission to do so, even with the ob- 
ject of obtaining counsel and help on 
his behalf as well as on her own; 
and to ask his permission was out of 
the question. She shrank from the no- 


tion of such intimate converse as this 
would necessarily involve. 

To add to her depression the rain 
returned, drumming all night on the 
roof above her bed. And Aunt Rose, 
who had revived a little with the re- 
cent spell of sunshine, was now pros- 
trated with a chill, and lost the 
strength she had regained. 

For a time it was “Darwaza band” 
to visitors at Oakfield Villa, which is 
the Hindustani equivalent for ‘not at 
home.” But one afternoon, when Rose 
was sleeping and Francis was attend- 
ing an official conference, Captain Fal-. 
coner, in a white mackintosh, walked 
under a vast umbrella up the steep path 
to the verandah door, and told the pro- 
testing peon on duty that he did not 
intend to go away until he had in- 
quired personally of Severn-memsahib 
as to the progress of the senior mem- 
sahib’s health. 

So it came about that he and Caro- 
line found themselves alone together 
for the first time since the day of 


their unexpected meeting on the hill- 


side. The secluded, fragrant little 
drawing-room, the blazing logs, the 
twinkling tea-table contrasted con- 
solingly with the gloom and the mist, 
and the rain out of doors; and Fal- 
coner sat on the fender-stool against 
the background of firelight, and the 
embroidered hangings that concealed 
the uncompromising mantelshelf. Caro- 
line observed, furtively, that the care- 
less unconcern of manner he had 
maintained in the presence of the 
Wendovers was gone; an expression of 
care clouded his blue eyes, and the 
lines on his face were more pro- 
nounced. She yearned to ask about his 
plans, but she could not bring herself 
to start the subject. So at first they 
talked disjointedly, as she poured 
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out tea—of Mrs. Wendover’s illness, 
of poor little Frankie’s death, and 
again of extraneous matters, landslips, 
the rain, the drawbacks of the hotel 
at which he was staying, and so on. 

Caroline felt nervous and self-con- 
scious, yet she was aware that beneath 
her perturbation lay a sense of painful 
pleasure which she tried her utmost to 
resist. Her constraint increased as, 
presently, there came an _ inevitable 
silence, broken only by the cheerful 
babble of the fire, and the melancholy 
dripping of the rain. Then Falconer 
rose, restlessly, and went towards the 
window. He said, obviously for the 
sake of saying something—anything: 
“By Jove! How it can rain!” 

Caroline did not answer. Neither 
did she move nor look round, for she 
was in the grip of a breathless appre- 
hension. It was like waiting in a 
strained excitement for some dreadful 
thing to haspen—when the merest 
trifle might precipitate disaster. After 
a space she heard him turn; next mo- 
ment he was standing at her side, and 
she forced herself to look up at him, 
a remark, purposely banal, on her lips. 
But it remained unuttered, for his face 
revealed such passionate distress that, 
instead, she gave a smothered little 
ery of sympathy. 

“Carol!” he said despairingly; and 
then she knew he was not thinking of 
his future, nor of his social shipwreck, 
nor of the loss of his career. 

In a panic of emotion she stood up. 

“Carol!” he said again; and tried 
to take her in his arms. 

But she brushed past him with vio- 
lence—so unlike the gentle Caroline— 
and left him, gazing, as though he 
had been struck, at the curtain that 
still swayed before the door through 
which she had vanished. 

With a great effort he mastered him- 
self; he looked round the room, at 
the tawny clumps of chrysanthemums 
in glass vases; at the dainty tea-table 
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with the flickering flames reflected in 
the silver service; at Carol’s empty 
chair. The flimsy bamboo writing-table 
caught his eye; he strode towards it, 
and impulsively he sat down and wrote 
to her. The letter was no apology for 
having distressed or alarmed her, but 
a mad outpouring of love, and 
wretchedness, and supplication; he 
wrote as to the only woman who had 
ever touched his heart with feeling 
deeper than a passing passion—wrote 
all that he would have said to her had 
she stayed in the room to hear him. 
The note was given to her as he 
left the house; she took it mechani- 
cally from the ayah who brought it 
to her bedroom, who stayed hovering 
and chattering till Caroline impatiently 
dismissed her. ‘Then she opened the 
envelope with shaking fingers. The 
passionate words seemed to strike at 
her heart, hot tears rushed to her 
eyes—it was unbearable—a frenzy 
seized her of terror and pity, and—was 
it still love? Desperately she tore the 
letter into fragments and threw them 
on the ground. . . . The next instant 
she was grovelling on her knees in 
frantic endeavor to gather up the 
scraps of paper as though they had 
been something priceless; blindly she 
picked at the pieces on the floor, sob- 
bing, distraught, and, in her extremity, 
she heard herself crying “John — 
John!” just as in fear and with en- 
treaty she had called upon her hus- 
band once before without knowing she 
had done so, but not, as then, for pro- 
tection from the unknown and _ in- 
tangible. Now the danger lay in her- 
self, and she recognized its nature. 
She stood up. It was as if somebody 
else had uttered his name to recall her 
to her senses; the bits of letter in 
her hand fell through her fingers, and 
she shivered. The paroxysm of emo- 
tion passed, her nerves grew calmer, 
leaving her with a profound lassitude, 
but also with a firm resolve at the 











back of it that she would write to John 
and ask him to come to her without 
delay. It was the only thing to do. 
She would tell him to come, and when 
he was with her perhaps she might be 
able to explain; in any case his pres- 
ence would put an end to a situation 
that she had not the courage to face 
alone. If she wrote now he could be 
with her in a couple of days, and in 
the meantime she would feign indis- 
position so that she should not en- 
eounter Captain Falconer again. 

The letter was written and sent to 
the post. It was a vague, inarticulate 
summons, but had Severn been aware 
of the circumstances that had 
prompted his wife to write it he would 
have realized its urgency. As it was, 
he knew nothing of Caroline's first love 
affair; she had not mentioned Captain 
Falconer in any of her previous letters, 
and she had not done so now. It only 
‘seemed to him that she was weary of 
her relations, and of Pahar Tal and 
the rain, and of life in a hill station 
generally. Therefore, being overpressed 
with work, and in some anxiety con- 
cerning district matters, he wired back 
that leave at present would be diffi- 
‘cult to get, but that he promised to 
come and fetch her as soon as was 
practicable. 

The morning on which this telegram 
arrived was glorious. Great white 
clouds were reared against a sky of 
Prussian blue, for the monsoon was 
nearly over, and such intervals of sun- 
shine would now become longer and 
more frequent, more determined, till 
the air would clear of moisture and 
grow keen and bracing. Already there 
was a hint of sharpness in the bril- 
liant atmosphere as Caroline stood 
outside the house on the edge of level 
ground that was fringed with dahlias 
and chrysanthemums. She watched a 


telegraph peon crawling slowly up the 
path from below, and she felt a con- 
viction that he was the bearer of a 
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message from John. A few minutes 
later, when he gave her a yellow en- 
velope addressed to herself and she 
opened it, she had the same sensation 
of rebuff and disappointment that had 
embittered her on the night when the 
rains had broken at Ranapore, and she 
had run to John, in her nervous panic, 
only to be warded off and told not to 
touch him because he was wet... . 
As she stood in the blazing sunshine at 
Pahar Tal, with healthy odors of pine 
and fern and autumn flowers around 
her, she yet found herself transported 
back to the big old bungalow, with 
punkahs swaying, insects crawling on 
the walls and defiling the air; and 
saw John with a glass in his hand 
standing by the sideboard, wet and 
dirty, and unwitting of her distress. 
She even visualized his eyes, so cold 
and gray, and hard; and she felt 
rageful towards him, unable, in her 
present perturbed and unbalanced con- 
dition of mind, to consider that he was 
ignorant of her difficulty. She told 
herself that he had failed her now, 
just as he had failed her then, and 
that she was a fool to have expected 
anything else. 

Viciously she crumpled up the tele- 
gram and turned back into the house, 
heart-sick, reckless. Rose was still in 
bed, Francis was at work—there was 
nothing that called for her help or 
her presence; and in a mood of sore 
resentment she put.on her hat and 
went out—went out in the deliberate 
hope and expectation of encountering 
Max Falconer. Pahar Tal was not a 
very extensive station, everyone was 
likely to meet everyone else in the 
most frequented quarters some time 
during the day; and this was just 
such a morning as would entice all the 
idlers out to the lake, or along the 
Mall, or in and out of the shops. 

Passing through the little compound 
gate, Caroline descended a stony path, 
scored by the late rivulets of rain; it 
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twisted in and out among the pine 
trees, mottled with the sunshine that 
shot between the tall pink stems; and 
the balm of the breeze that rustled the 
foliage, the joy and the sparkle in the 
air, acted on her spirits like an alco- 
holic tonic that gives a spurious sen- 
sation of daring exultation. She 
emerged from the shelter of the trees, 
and saw stretching before her the 
shimmering waters of the lake sur- 
rounded by the wooded hills that rose, 
darkly green, against the incredible 
blue of the sky. There was a nebulous 
sound in the atmosphere, as of voices 
uplifted, and tinkling bells, and the 
clamorous pleasure of life. 

It was inevitably disastrous for two 
people under the influence of a forbid- 
den attraction to meet in such sur- 
roundings; and just then the sight 
of Falconer proceeding leisurely along 
the road below, clad in flannels and 
straw hat (bound, as a matter of fact, 
for Oakfield Villa), stirred Caroline 
with a feeling of lawlessness. He 
looked up as he drew nearer, and she 
waved tohim. In a very few moments 
he had joined her with eager, quick- 
ened steps. Simultaneously they drew 
back among the trees, without speak- 
ing; no words were needed in their 
greeting. Even when they sat down 
on the roots of an oak, with the tur- 
quoise lake glinting between the tree 
trunks in front, and a screen of ver- 
dure behind them, they had not yet 
spoken. Caroline felt intoxicated with 
his presence, with their privacy, with 
the sweet yet painful knowledge of his 
passion; and perhaps she had never 
looked so pretty, so alluring, as be- 
neath this magic spell, more than half 
illusion though it was. 

Falconer broke the silence. 
you read my letter?” 

Caroline flushed. 
have written it.” 

“IT daresay—but I would write an- 
other if I couldn’t see you.” 


“Did 


“You ought not to 
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“Please don’t talk like that. Tell 
me how far you have got with your: 
plans.” 

“This far—I have sent in my 
papers.” 

“Oh!” she cried distressfully, “I 
wish I could do something.” 

“You can’t—now!” he said, and- 
watched her lips tremble and her eyes. 
dim with tears. Her tender pity gave 
him selfish pleasure, and he took com- 
plete advantage of it. “At least,” he. 
went on, “there is just one little thing: 
—you could let me see you every day 
alone, like this, until I go. It can’t do. 
you any harm, and it would be some- 
thing for me to remember.” 

“But it’s not right,” Caroline ob- 
jected weakly. 

“Why not? Who would be any the: 
worse or the wiser? And think what 
it would mean to me!” He smiled re- 
gretfully. “You make me think of the: 
day we met in Kensington Gardens. 
Do you remember? What a frightened‘ 
little prude you were. Such a darling! 
And the pot of purple heather—what 
became of it?’ ‘Then suddenly he 
turned to her with passion. “My God, 
Carol! Why didn’t you marry me?’ 
Think of the difference it would have 
made to our lives. I shouldn’t be go- 
ing into outer darkness wrecked and 
ruined, and you would not be tied to a 
man you don’t love. I know you don’t 
love him. We should have been to- 
gether—together for always.” 

He buried his face in his hands. 
Caroline touched his shoulder timidly. 
“T didn’t know!” she cried in helpless 
misery. “Max, I didn’t know!” 

Swiftly he turned and kissed her be- 
fore she could protest or move; and 
when she stood up, in tears, distressed, 
unnerved, ashamed, all the defiant in- 
dependence of the morning fallen from: 
her, he cajoled and urged and prom- 
ised, and worked on her already har- 
rowed feelings till he won. forgiveness. 

Without question or hesitation he- 
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went back with her to the house as if 
nothing had _ happened. “Perhaps 
they'll ask me to stay to luncheon,” 
he said hopefully, “and with luck we 
might get a walk this afternoon by 
ourselves.” 

It was impossible to argue the sugges- 
tion at the moment, even if Caroline 
had felt strong enough to do so, for 
Francis Wendover was strolling about 
in front of the house, and came for- 
ward to meet them. 

“Hullo, where have you two been?” 
he inquired; and Captain Falconer said 
he had overtaken Mrs. Severn on his 
way up to call at Oakfield Villa. 

“I wondered if you’d give me some 
tiffin,” he said boldly, and Francis was 
complacent. 

“Come in,” he invited, “my wife’s 
just up; she’s in the drawing-room.” 
As he spoke his eyes rested on Caro- 
line’s face with sudden attention. 
“What’s the matter with you, Carol? 
Have you got a headache?” 

“The sun is so hot, and the path is 
steep,’ she answered, in confusion; 
and then Francis looked quickly at 
Captain Falconer, who was gazing at 
the view between the pine trees, 
whistling carelessly. He ceased his 
tune and turned round. 

“I say—I hope I didn’t rush you up 
that bit of hill, Mrs. Severn?” he said, 
in polite concern. “I ought to have 
pulled you along with my stick. Why 
didn’t you remind me? Or we might 
have sat down at intervals and rested.” 

This partially cleared the hint of 
suspicion from Mr. Wendover’s coun- 
tenance. 

Caroline dared not try to speak. She 
feared if she did she might burst into 
hysterical laughter, or tears; she 
managed to smile and shake her head 
pleasantly, and went past the two 
men into the house. 

“The fact is,” said Falconer, with 
an air of frank confidence, “I’m afraid 
I’ve been rather bothering the little lady 
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with my affairs. I’ve been telling her 
I’ve sent in my papers, and mean to 
go to the Colonies.” 

“My dear fellow, I’m sorry to hear 
that,” sympathized Francis awkwardly. 

“Thanks. Yes, it’s a nuisance, but 
nowadays, without large private means, 
the Army’s impossible. So I made 
up my mind to chuck.” 

“And where do you intend to go?” 

“Oh, I’ve several irons in the fire. I 


‘shall probably join a friend in British 


Columbia, who’s making a pile devel- 
oping land.” 

“Well, there’s room for men of en- 
ergy out there,’ observed Francis sen- 
tentiously, “and I believe it’s not half 
a bad sort of life.’ He added, “My 
wife will be sorry.” 

“Bless her,’ said Falconer; and 
Francis felt amiably disposed towards. 
him. 

Meantime Caroline had gone straight 
to her room, Uncle Francis having un- 
wiittingly supplied her with a conven- 
ient suggestion. When luncheon time 
came she did not appear, pleading a 
headache; so, after all, Falconer had 
no “luck” in the way of a walk, for 
he did not see her again that after- 
noon, and found himself obliged to go 
out with Mr. and Mrs. Wendover, and 
talk all the time about his prospects, 
and his fictitious friend in British 
Columbia. He felt that it was too 
provoking of Carol to play him this 
trick, particularly as now the Wen- 
dovers might have reason to connect 
her “headache” with his news, thus 
stultifying his diplomacy. 

Naturally, that evening Aunt Rose 
and Uncle Francis discussed Captain 
Falconer’s plans, and Caroline deduced 
that he had given them a different ver- 
sion of the situation from the one he 
had disclosed to her. She had little 
doubt as to which held the greater 
proportion of truth. Yet, despite her 
recognition of his plausibility, and the 
tortures of conscience she endured, so 
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strong, so irresistible was his allure- 
ment that she yielded every time to 
his demands for stolen meetings, and 
for ostensibly unexpected encounters 
that could be alluded to as accidental. 
Sometimes it was difficult, for now 
Francis was inclined to note his 
niece’s movements, to ask questions, 
and cross-examine her as to where she 
was going or where she had been, un- 
less she was careful to elude him; 
and he would watch them both when 
they were in his presence, till Caroline 
often left the room for fear she should 
betray herself in some trivial manner. 

When away from Falconer’s personal 
magnetism she was miserable, wishing 
for, yet dreading, his departure, feel- 
ing she had lost her sense of mental 
demarcation, as though drifting in a 
dream. When with him she was. only 
conscious of a rapturous contentment, 
a basking of the senses; for since that 
day beneath the pine trees he had care- 
fully abstained from any violent ex- 
pression of his feelings that might 
bring her to immediate recognition of 
her folly. It was ali insinuation, sub- 
tle hint, passion unspoken. 

It was not Falconer’s intention to 
suggest elopement, though it was true 
the thought was tempting him; a 
woman, whether wife or mistress, 
could be nothing but a clog, a costly 
millstone, at the outset of his new ad- 
venture; and perhaps his egotistical 
perception of the fact had been Caro- 
line’s salvation hitherto. On this, his 
last day, they had arranged to walk 
together to the spot where they had 
met so unexpectedly a month ago; 
Caroline was to escape after luncheon, 
when her aunt was lying down and her 
uncle had returned to work, and meet 
Falconer on the upper road above the 
house. 

He arrived at Oakfield Villa openly 
that morning to bid his friends fare- 
well. Rose and Caroline were sitting 
in the glass verandah. Francis came 








out with a pen in his hand and joined 
them. 

“So you are really off to-morrow!” 
he said, and Caroline felt sure he 
added in his mind, “and about time, 
too”—for he looked at her sharply, and 
it was all she could do to preserve an 
innocent demeanor. 

“Yes,”’ she heard Falconer respond, 
“IT go down very early in the morning, 
and as I’ve a good deal to do this af- 
ternoon I thought I’d better come up 
now and say good-bye.” 

There was a pause. Each of them in 
varying degrees was conscious of an 
artificial atmosphere. Rose felt a re- 
gretful compassion for this handsome, 
misguided human being who was re- 
nouncing, in the very prime of life, his 
birthright as a soldier; closing down 
on a congenial and promising career. 
She was morally convinced that there 
was some further explanation of his 
flight than could be accounted for by 
mere financial straits. Why should he 
have left Simla to come and dawdle 
away time at Pahar Tal before taking 
this momentous step? Could Carol be 
concerned in it? More than once she 
had felt uneasy, and now definite 
alarm invaded her mind. 

Caroline herself was tremulous and 
heavy-hearted, though outwardly con- 
trolled ; and Francis Wendover, 
vaguely suspicious of some _ under- 
current of intrigue, fidgeted about the 
verandah till Falconer rose to go. 
Then he became cordial in his fare- 
well, and even decided to walk with 
him a short way down the path. Pres- 
ently their voices could be heard echo- 
ing through the pine trees. 

Rose, glancing at Caroline, felt posi- 
tive that this was not to be the final 
meeting between her niece and Cap- 
tain Falconer. She read reckless pur- 
pose in Carol’s calmness, a fatal deci- 
sion; Rose would rather have seen her 
overcome with emotion, despairingly 
miserable, because, even though that 
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would have betrayed a culpable feel- 
ing towards the man, it would at least 
mean that she had seen the last of 
him. She remembered, with a quiver- 
ing heart, her own hour of trial—how 
nearly she had lost her hold on honor, 
duty, self-respect. She could not be 
silent. 

“Carol,” she said, in a sort of panic, 
“what are you thinking of? What are 
you going to do?” 

For a moment Caroline gazed at 
Rose in startled fear. What did she 
know? What did she mean? No defi- 
nite words would shape themselves on 
her lips, though she tried hard to 
speak; and Rose went on rapidly, in 
low, beseeching tones. 

“I entreat you, don’t go—don’t see 
him again.” 

Caroline leaned forward in her 
chair. Her face was white and drawn. 
A strong desire came upon her to tell 
all to Aunt Rose, to try to make her 
understand. “You— you d-don’t know 
what it is,” she said, with stammering 
tongue. 

Rose gave a bitter little laugh. 
“Don’t I? It’s just because I do know 
that I would move heaven and earth 
to prevent you from seeing that man 
again. Carol—there was once a man 
in my life, too. I suffered—I suffered 
horribly. But I fought, and won—and 
I know I did right. Be brave, Carol; 
do right; believe me, it’s the only 
thing. It’s not too late——” 

They heard the click of the little 
wooden gate in the low wall of the 
compound. Francis had come back. 
He banged the gate with cross 
impatience because the latch was 
weak. 

Rose stood up unsteadily, swayed, 
put out her hand. “I did not go,” she 
said confusedly, “but I suffered — 
horribl 4 

Then, before Caroline could catch 
her, she fell, a huddled, fainting heap 
on the verandah floor. 
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That afternoon Falconer waited in 
vain on the upper road. He leaned 
over the _ railings, smoking, and 
watched through the trees the glimpses 
of winding path up which Carol would 
come to meet him. But the time ap- 
pointed passed, and there was no sign 
of her, not even a message; at least, 
he thought, she might have bribed the 
ayah or one of the lesser servants to 
bring him a note if she had been de- 
tained against her will. Not a soul 
climbed the hill behind the house but a 
coolie with a bundle on his head, and 
Falconer felt he could have kicked the 
tattered creature because he was not 
Caroline Severn! He would have gone 
down to the villa but that he could 
think of no excuse for again present- 
ing himself. He had made his fare- 
wells, and he knew very well that the 
Wendovers regarded his departure 
with relief on Caroline’s account. Had 
he stayed on at Pahar Tal much longer 
there doubtless would have been “an 
unholy row” sooner or later. Self- 
centred as he was, he felt glad he was 
not leaving poor little Carol behind in 
disgrace ! 

For two hours he loitered up and 
down the road, returning at intervals 
to look over the railings; and with 
every moment that she kept him wait- 
ing his longing to see her once again 
gathered intensity. He was fiercely 
disappointed; it had never entered his 
mind that she might not come. The 
sun began to sink behind the hills, and 
the road lay in shadow; into the sur- 
rounding stillness there crept the chill 
of evening, and a sense of unutterable 
desolation pierced the man’s primitive 
spirit. Carol was the only woman in 
the world who had appealed to what 
might be called, by force of contrast, 
his better sexual nature—gladly would 
he have married her, and by now he 
had come to think that had she not 
refused him the whole course of his 
existence would have been altered. 
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He blamed her, he loved her, he 
raged against fate and circumstance, 
angry with everything and everyone 
except himself; and he kept his hope- 
less vigil till darkness forced him to 
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go back to his hotel, mystified, de-- 
pressed, resentful, yet determined that. 
he would not leave the station till he 
had seen her, till he had held her in 
his arms again. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By THE JUNIOR SUB. 


XVIII. THE FRONT OF THE FRONT. 

We took over these trenches a few 
days ago; and as the Germans are 
barely two hundred yards away, this 
chapter seems to justify its title. 

For reasons foreshadowed last 
month, we find that we are committed 
to an indefinite period of trench-life, 
like every one else. 

Certainly we are starting at the bot- 
tom of the ladder. These trenches are 
badly sited, badly constructed, difficult 
of access from the rear, and swarming 
with large, fat, unpleasant flies, of the 
bluebottle variety. They go to sleep, 
chiefly upon the ceiling of one’s dug- 
out, during the short hours of dark- 
ness, but for twenty hours out of 
twenty-four they are very busy indeed. 
They divide their attentions between 
stray carrion—there is a good deal 
hereabout —and our rations. If you 
sit still for five minutes they also set- 

-tle upon you, like pins in a pin-cushion. 
Then, when face, hands, and knees can 
endure no more, and the inevitable 
convulsive wriggle occurs, they rise in 
a vociferous swarm, only to settle 
again when the victim becomes quies- 
cent. To these, high-explosives are a 
welcome relief. 

The trenches themselves are no gar- 
den city, like those at Armentiéres. 
They were sited and dug in the dark, 
not many weeks ago, to secure two 
hundred yards of French territory re- 
covered from the Bosche by bomb and 
bayonet. (The captured trench lies 


behind us now, and serves as our sec- 
ond line.) They are muddy—you come 
to water at three feet—and at one end, 
owing to their concave formation, are 
open to enfilade. The parapet in many 
places is too low. If you make it 
higher with sandbags you offer the 
enemy a comfortable target: if you 
deepen the trench you turn it into a 
running stream. Therefore long-legged 
subalterns crawl painfully past these 
danger-spots on all-fours, envying Lit- 
tle Tich. 

Then there is Zaccheus. We call 
him by this name because he lives up 
a tree. There is a row of pollarded 
willows standing parallel to our front, 
a hundred and fifty yards away. Up, 
or in, one of these lives Zacchzeus. We 


“have never seen him, but we know he 


is there; because if you look over the 
top of the parapet he shoots you 
through the head. We do not even 
know which of the trees he lives in. 
There are nine of them, and every 
morning we comb them out, one by 
one, with a machine-gun. But all in 
vain. Zaccheus merely crawls away 
into the standing corn behind his trees, 
and waits till we have finished. Then 
he comes back and tries to shoot the 
machine-gun officer. He has not suc- 
ceeded yet, but he sticks to his task 
with gentle persistence. He is evi- 
dently of a persevering rather than 
vindictive disposition. 

Then there is Unter den Linden. 
This celebrated thoroughfare is an old 
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communication-trench. It runs, half- 
ruined, from the old German trench in 
our rear, right through our own front 
line, to the present German trenches. 
It constitutes such a bogey as the 
‘Channel Tunnel scheme once was: 
each side sits jealously at its own 
end, anticipating hostile enterprises 
from the other. It is also the resi- 
dence of “Minnie.” But we will return 
to Minnie later. 

The artillery of both sides, too, con- 
tributes its mite. There is a dull roar 
far in the rear of the German trenches, 
followed by a whirring squeak over- 
head. Then comes an earth-shaking 
erash a mile behind us. We whip 
round, and there, in the failing eve- 
ning light, against the sunset, there 
springs up the silhouette of a mighty 
tree in full foliage. Presently the 
silhouette disperses, drifts away, and— 

“The coals is hame, right enough!” 
comments Private Tosh. 

Instantly our guns reply, and we 
become the humble spectators of an 
artillery duel. Of course, if the enemy 
gets tired of “searching” the country- 
side for our guns and takes to “search- 
ing” our trenches instead, we lose all 
interest in the proceedings, and retire 
to our dug-outs, hoping that no direct 
hits will come our way. 

But guns are notoriously erratic in 
their time-tables, and fickle in their 
attentions. It is upon Zaccheus and 
Unter den Linden—including Minnie— 
that we mainly rely for excitement. 

As already recorded, we took over 
these trenches a few days ago, in the 
‘small hours of the morning. In the 
ordinary course of events, relieving 
parties are usually able to march up 
under cover of darkness to the reserve 
trench, half a mile in rear of the firing 
line, and so proceed to their appointed 
place: But on this occasion the Ger- 
man artillery happened to be “dis- 
tributing coal” among the billets be- 
‘hind. This made it necessary to ap- 
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proach our new home by tortuous 
ways, and to take to subterranean 
courses at a very early stage of the 
journey. For more than two hours we 
toiled along a trench just wide enough 
to permit a man to wear his equip- 
ment, sometimes bent double to avoid 
the bullets of snipers, sometimes knee- 
deep in glutinous mud. 

Ayling, leading a machine-gun sec- 
tior who were burdened with their 
Weapons and seven thousand rounds of 
ammunition, mopped h‘s steaming brow 
and inquired of his guide how much 
farther there was to go. 

“Abart two miles, sir,” replied the 
youth with gloomy satisfaction. He 
was a private of the Cockney regiment 
whom we were relieving; and after 
the manner of his kind, would in- 
finitely have preferred to conduct us 
down half a mile of a shell-swept road, 
leading straight to the heart of things, 
than waste time upon an uninteresting 
but safe détour. 

At this Ayling’s Number One, who 
was carrying a machine-gun tripod 
weighing . forty-eight pounds, said 
something—something distressingly au- 
dible—and groaned deeply. 

“If we’d come the way I wanted,” 
continued the guide, much pleased with 
the effect of his words upon his audi- 
ence, ‘‘we’d ’a bin there be now. But 
the Adjutant, ’e says to me——” 

“If we had come the way you 
wanted,” interrupted Ayling brutally, 
“we should probably have been in 
Kingdom Come by now. Hurry up!” 
Ayling, in common with the rest of 
those present, was not in the best of 
tempers, and the loquacity of the 
guide had been jarring upon him for 
some time. 

The Cockney private, with the air of 
a deeply-wronged man, sulkily led on, 
followed by the dolorous procession. 
Another ten minutes’ labored progress 
brought them to a place where severa! 
ways met. 
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“This is the beginning of the reserve 
trenches, sir,’ announced the guide. 
“If we’d come the way I——” 

“Lead on!” said Ayling, and his 
perspiring followers murmured threat- 
ening applause. 

The guide, now in his own territory, 
selected the muddiest opening, and 
plunged down it. For two hundred 
yards or so he continued serenely upon 
his way, with the air of one exhibiting 
the metropolis to a party of country 
cousins. He passed numerous turn- 
ings. Then, once or twice, he paused 
irresolutely; then moved on. Finally 
he halted, and proceeded to climb out 
of the trench. 

“What are you doing?’ demanded 
Ayling suspiciously. ~ 

“We got to cut across the open ’ere, 
sir,” said the youth glibly. “Trench 
don’t go no farther. Keep as low as 
you can.” 

With resigned grunts the weary pil- 
grims hoisted themselves and their nu- 
merous burdens out of their slimy 
thoroughfare, and followed their con- 
ductor through the long grass in single 
file, feeling painfully conspicuous 
against the whitening sky. Presently 
they discovered, and descended into, 
another trench—all but the man with 
the tripod, who descended into it be- 
fore he discovered it—and proceeded 
upon their dolorous way. Once more 
the guide, who had been refreshingly 
but ominously silent for some time, 
paused irresolutely. 

“Look here, my man,” said Ayling, 
“do you, or do you not, know where 
you are?” 

The paragon replied hesitatingly— 

“Well, sir, if we’d come by the way 
]|——” 

Ayling took a deep breath, and 
though conscious of the presence of 
formidable competitors, was about to 
make the best of an officer’s vocabu- 
lary, when a kilted figure loomed out 
of the darkness. 








“Hallo! Who are you?” inquired 
Ayling. 

“Thiss iss the Camerons’ trenches, 
sirr,” replied a polite West Highland 
voice. “What trenches wass you 
seeking?” 

Ayling told him. 

“They are behind you, sirr.” 

“I was just goin’ to say, sir,” 
chanted the guide, making one last ef- 
fort to redeem his prestige, “as 
°ow——_”’ 

“Party,” commanded Ayling, “about 
turn!” 

Having received details of the route 
from the friendly Cameron, he scram- 
bled out of the trench and crawled 
along to what was now the head of the 
procession. A plaintive voice followed 
him. 

“Beg pardon, sir, where shall I go 
now ?” 

Ayling answered the question ex- 
plicitly, and moved off, feeling much 
better. The late conductor of the 
party trailed disconsolately in the 
rear. 

“I should like to know wot I’m ’ere 
for,” he murmured indignantly. 

He got his answer, like a lightning- 
flash. 

“For tae carry this,” said the man 
with the tripod, turning round. “Here, 
caatch !” 


The day’s work in trenches begins 
about nine o’clock the night before. 
Darkness having fallen, various parties 
steal out into the no-man’s-land beyond 
the parapet. There are numerous 
things to be done. The barbed wire 
has been broken up by shrapnel, and 
must be repaired. The whole position 
in front of the wire must be patrolled, 
to prevent the enemy from creeping 
forward in the dark. The corn has 
grown to an uncomfortable height in 
places, so a fatigue party is told off 
to cut it—surely the strangest species 
of harvesting that the annals of agri- 
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culture can record. On the left front 
the muffled clinking of picks and 
shovels announces that a “sap” is in 
course of construction: those incor- 
rigible night-birds, the Royal Engi- 
neers, are making it for the machine- 
gunners, who in the fulness of time 
will convey their voluble weapon to its 
forward extremity, and “loose off a 
belt or two” in the direction of a 
rather dangerous hollow midway be- 
tween the trenches, from which of late 
mysterious sounds of digging and gut- 
tural talking have been detected by 
the officer who lies in the listening- 
post, in front of our barbed-wire en- 
tanglement, drawing secrets from the 
bowels of the earth by means of a 
microphone. 

Behind the firing trench even greater 
activity prevails. Damage done to the 
parapet by shell fire is being repaired. 
Positions and emplacements are being 
constantly improved, communication 
trenches widened or made more secure. 
Down these trenches fatigue parties 


are filing, to draw rations and water 
and ammunition from the limbered 
wagons which are waiting in the 
shadow of a wood, perhaps a mile back. 


It is at this hour, too, that the 
wounded, who have been lying patheti- 
cally cheerful and patient in the dress- 
ing-station in the reserve trench, are 
smuggled to the Field Ambulance— 
probably to find themselves safe in a 
London hospital within twenty-four 
hours. Lastly, under the kindly cloak 
of night, we bury our dead. 
Meanwhile, within various stifling 
dug-outs, in the firing-trench or sup- 
port-trench, overheated company com- 
manders are dictating reports or filling 
in returns. (Even now the Round 
Game Department is not entirely 
shaken off.) There is the casualty re- 
turn, and a report on the doings of the 
enemy, and another report of one’s own 
doings, and a report on the direction 
of the wind, and so on. Then there are 
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various indents to fill up—scrawled on 
a wobbly writing-block with a blunt 
indelible pencil by the light of a gut- 
tering candle—for ammunition, and 
sandbags, and revetting material. 

All this literature has to be sent to 
Battalion Headquarters by one A.M., 
either by orderly or telephone. There 
it is collated and condensed, and for- 
warded to the Brigade, which submits 
it to the same process and sends it on, 
to be served up piping hot and easily 
digestible at the breakfast table of the 
Division, five miles away, at eight 
o’clock. 

You must not imagine, however, that 
all this night-work is performed in 
gross darkness. On the _ contrary. 
There is abundance of illumination; 
and by a pretty thought, each side il- 
luminates the other. We perform our 
nocturnal tasks, in front of and be- 
hind the firing trench, amid a perfect 
hail of star-shells and magnesium 
lights, topped up at times by a search- 
light—all supplied by our obliging 
friend the Hun. We, on our part, do 
our best to return these graceful com- 
pliments. 

The curious and uncanny part of it 
all is that there is no firing. During 
these brief hours there exists an in- 
formal truce, founded on the principle 
of live and let live. It would be an 
easy business to wipe out that work- 
ing-party, over there by the barbed 
wire, with a machine-gun. It would 
be child’s play to shell the road behind 
the enemy’s trenches, crowded as it 
must be with ration-wagons and water- 
carts, into a blood-stained wilderness. 
But so long as each side confines itself 
to purely defensive and recuperative 
work, there is little or no interference. 
That slave of duty, Zacchzus, keeps on 
pegging away; and occasionally, if a 
hostile patrol shows itself too boldly, 
there is a little exuberance from a 
machine-gun; but on the whole there 
is silence. After all, if you prevent 
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your enemy from drawing his rations, 
his remedy is simple: he will prevent 
you from drawing yours. Then both 
parties will have to fight on empty 
stomachs, and neither of them, tac- 
tically, will be a penny the better. So, 
unless some elaborate scheme of attack 
is brewing, the early hours of the night 
are comparatively peaceful. 

But what is that sudden disturbance 
in the front-line trench? A British 
rifle rings out, then another, and an- 
other, until there is an agitated fusil- 
lade from end to end of the section. 
Instantly the sleepless host across the 
way replies, and for three minutes or 
so a hurricane rages. The working 
parties out in front lie flat on their 
faces, cursing patiently.’ Suddenly the 
storm dies away, and perfect silence 
reigns once more. It was a false 
alarm. Some watchman, deceived by 
the whispers of the night breeze, or 
merely a prey to nerves, has discerned 
a phantom army approaching through 
the gloom, and has opened fire thereon. 
This often occurs when troops are new 
to trench-work. 

It is during these hours, too, that 
regiments relieve one another in the 
trenches. The outgoing regiment can- 
not leave its post until the incoming 
regiment has “taken over.” Conse- 
quently you have, for a brief space, 
two thousand troops packed into a 
trench calculated to hold one thousand. 
Then it is that strong men swear 
themselves faint, and the Rugby foot- 
ball player has reason to be thankful 
for his previous training in the art of 
“getting through the scrum.” However 
perfect your organization may be, con- 
gestion is bound to occur here and 
there; and it is no little consolation 
to us to feel, as we surge and sway 
in the darkness, that over there in the 
German lines a Saxon and a Prussian 
private, irretrievably jammed together 
in a narrow communication trench, are 
consigning one another to perdition in 
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just the same husky whisper as that 
employed by Private Mucklewame and 
his “opposite number” in the regiment 
which has come to relieve him. 

These “reliefs’’ take place every four 
or five nights. There was a time, not 
so long ago, when a regiment was re- 
lieved, not when it was weary, but 
when another regiment could be found 
to replace it. Our own first battalion 
once remained in the trenches, un- 
relieved and only securing its supplies 
with difficulty, for five weeks and three 
days. During all that time they were 
subject to most pressing attentions on 
the part of the Bosches, but they never 
lost a yard of trench. They received 
word from Headquarters that to de- 
tach another regiment for their relief 
would seriously weaken other and 
most important dispositions. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief would therefore be 
greatly obliged if they could hold on. 
So they held on. 

At last they came out, and staggered 
back to billets. Their old quarters, 
naturally, had long been appropriated 
by other troops, and the officers had 
some difficulty in recovering their kits. 

“TI don’t mind being kept in trenches 
for several weeks,’ remarked their 
commander to the staff officer who re- 
ceived him when he reported, “and I 
can put up with losing my sleeping- 
bag; but I do object to having my last 
box of cigars looted by the black- 
guards who took over our billets!” 

The staff officer expressed sympathy, 
and the subject dropped. But not 
many days later, while the battalion 
were still resting, their commander 
was roused in the middle of the night 
from the profound slumber which only 
the experience of many nights of anx- 
ious vigil can induce, by the ominous 
message— 

“An orderly to see you, from Gen- 
eral Headquarters, sir !”’ 

The colonel rolled stoically out of 
bed, and commanded that the or- 
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derly should be brought before him. 

The man entered; carrying, not a 
despatch, but a package, which he prof- 
fered with a salute. 

“With the Commander-in-Chief’s com- 
pliments, sir!” he announced. 

The package was a box of cigars! 

But that was before the days of 
“K(i).” 

But the night is wearing on. It is 
half-past one—time to knock off work. 
Tired men, returning from _ ration- 
drawing or sap-digging, throw them- 
selves down and fall dead asleep in a 
moment. Only the sentries, with their 
elbows on the parapet, maintain their 
sleepless watch. From behind the 
enemy’s lines comes a deep boom—then 
another. The big guns are waking up 
again, and have decided to commence 
their day’s work by speeding our 
empty ration wagons upon their home- 
ward way. Let them! So long as 
they refrain from practising direct 
hits on our front-line parapet, and dis- 
turbing our brief and hardly-earned 
repose, they may fire where they please. 
‘The ration train is well able to look 
after itself. 

“A whiff o’ shrapnel will dae 
‘nae harrm to thae_ strawberry-jam 
pinchers!” observes Private Tosh bit- 
terly, rolling into his dug-out. By this 
‘opprobrious term he designates that 
‘distinguished body of men, the Army 
Service Corps. A prolonged diet of 
plum-and-apple jam has implanted in 
‘the, breasts of the men in the trenches 
‘certain dark and unworthy suspicions 
concerning the entire altruism of those 
responsible for the distribution of the 
Army’s rations. 

It is close on daybreak, and the cus- 
‘tomary whispered order runs down the 
‘stertorous trench— 

“Stand to arms!” 

Straightway the parapets are lined 
with armed men; the waterproof 
“sheets which have been protecting the 
‘machine-guns from the dews of night 
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are cast off; and we stand straining 
our eyes into the whitening darkness. 

This is the favorite hour for attack. 
At any moment the guns may open fire 
upon our parapet, or a solid wall of 
gray-clad figures rise from that strip 
of corn-land less than a hundred yards 
away, and descend upon us. Well, we 
are ready for them. Just by way of 
signalizing the fact, there goes out a 
ragged volley of rifle fire, and a ma- 
chine-gun rips off half a dozen bursts 
into the standing corn. But appar- 
ently there is nothing doing this morn- 
ing. The day grows brighter, but there 
is no movement upon the part of 
Brother Bosche. 

But—what is that light haze hang- 
ing over the enemy’s trenches? It is 
slight, almost impalpable, but it ap- 
pears to be drifting towurds us. Can 
it be——? 

Next moment every man is hurriedly 
pulling his gas helmet over his head, 
while Lieutenant Waddell beats a 
frenzied tocsin upon the instrument 
provided for the purpose—to wit, an 
empty eighteen-pounder shell, which, 
suspended from a bayonet stuck into 
the parados (or back wall) of the 
trench, makes a most efficient alarm- 
gong. The sound is repeated all along 
the trench, and in two minutes every 
man is in his place, cowled like a mem- 
ber of the Holy Inquisition, glaring 
through an eye-piece of mica, and 
firing madly into the approaching wall 
of vapor. 

But the wall approaches very slowly 
—in fact, it almost stands still—and 
finally, as the rising sun disentangles 
itself from a pink horizon and climbs 
into the sky, it begins to disappear. In 
half an hour nothing is left, and we 
take off our helmets, sniffing the morn- 
ing air dubiously. But all we smell is 
the old mixture—corpses and chloride 
of lime. 

The incident, however, was duly 
recorded by Major Kemp in his re- 
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port of the day’s events, as follows :-— 

4.7 AM—Gas alarm, false. Due 
either to morning mist, or the fact that 
enemy found breeze insufficient, and 
discontinued their attempt. 

“Still, I’m not sure,” he continued, 
slapping his bald head with a bandana 
handkerchief, “that a whiff of chlorine 
or bromine wouldn’t do these trenches 
a considerable amount of good. It 
would tone down some of the deceased 
a bit, and wipe out these infernal flies. 
Waddell, if I give you a shilling, will 
you take it over to the German 
trenches and ask them to drop it into 
the meter?” 

“I do not think, sir,” replied the 
literal Waddell, “that an English 
shilling would fit a German meter. 
Probably a mark would be required, 
and I have only a franc. Besides, sir, 
do you think that——’” 

“Surgical operation at seven-thirty, 
sharp!” intimated the major to the 
medical officer, who entered the dug- 
out at that moment. “For our friend 


_ here’—indicating the bewildered Wad- 


dell. “Sydney Smith’s prescription! 
Now, what about breakfast?” 

About nine o’clock the enemy in- 
dulges in what is usually described, 
most disrespectfully, as “a little morn- 
ing hate’—in other words, a bombard- 
ment. Beginning with a hors @euvre 
of shrapnel along the reserve trench 
—much to the discomfort of Head- 
quarters, who are shaving—he proceeds 
to “search” a tract of woodland in 
our immediate rear, his quarry being 
a battery of motor machine-guns, 
which has wisely decamped some hours 
previously. Then, after scientifically 
“traversing” our second line, which 
has rashly advertised its position and 
range by cooking its breakfast over a 
smoky fire, he brings the display to a 
superfluous conclusion by dropping six 
“Black Marias” into the deserted ruins 
of a village not far behind us. After 
that comes silence; and we are able, 
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in our hot, baking trenches, assisted 
by clouds of bluebottles, to get on with 
the day’s work. 

This consists almost entirely in dig- 
ging. As already stated, these are bad. 
trenches. The parapet is none too. 
strong—at one point it has been 
knocked down for three days running 
—the communication trenches are few 
and narrow, and there are not nearly 
enough dug-outs. Yesterday three men 
were wounded; and owing to the im- 
possibility of carrying a _ stretcher 
along certain parts of the trench, they 
had to be conveyed to the rear in their 
ground-sheets—bumped against projec- 
tions, bent round sharp corners, and 
sometimes lifted, perforce, bodily into 
view of the enemy. So every man toils 
with a will, knowing full well that in 
a few hours’ time he may prove to 
have been his own benefactor. Only 
the sentries remain at the parapets. 
They no longer expose themselves, as 
at night, but take advantage of the 
laws of optical reflection, as exempli- 
fied by the trench periscope. _ (This, 
in spite of its grand title, is nothing 
but a tiny mirror clipped on to a 
bayonet. ) 

At half-past twelve comes dinner— 
bully-beef, with biscuit and jam—after 
which each tired man, coiling himself 
up in the trench, or crawling under- 
ground, according to the accommoda- 
tion at his disposal, drops off into in- 
stant and heavy slumber. The hours 
from two till five in the afternoon are 
usually the most uneventful of the 
twenty-four, and are therefore devoted 
to hardly-earned repose. 

But there is to be little peace this 
afternoon. About ‘half-past three, 
Bobby Little, immersed in pleasant 
dreams—dreams of cool shades and’ 
dainty companionship—is brought sud- 
denly to the surface of things by— 

““Whoo0-00-00-00-UMP !” 

—followed by a heavy thud upon the- 
roof of his dug-out. Earth and small 
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stones descend in a shower upon him. 

“Dirty dogs!” he comments, looking 
at his watch. Then he puts his head 
out of the dug-out. 

“Lie close, you men!” 
“There’s more of this coming. 
casualties ?”’ 

The answer to the question is ob- 
scured by another burst of shrapnel, 
which explodes a few yards short of 
the parapet, and showers bullets and 
fragments of shell into the trench. A 
third and a fourth follow. Then comes 
a pause. A message is passed down 
for the stretcher-bearers. Things are 
growing serious. Five minutes later 
Bobby, having despatched his wounded 
to the dressing-station, proceeds with 
all haste to Captain Blaikie’s dug-out. 

“How many, Bobby?” 

“Six wounded. Two of them won’t 
last as far as the rear, I’m afraid, 
sir.”’ 

Captain Blaikie looks grave. 

“Better ring up the Gunners, I 
think. Where are the shells coming 
from?” 

“That wood on our left front, I 
think.” 

“That’s P 27. 
there?” 

A figure appears in the doorway. 

“Yes, sirr.” 

“Ring up Major Cavanagh, and say 
that H 21 is being shelled from P 27. 
Retaliate !”’ 

“Verra good, sirr.” 

The telephone orderly disappears, to 
return in five minutes. 

“Major Cavanagh’s compliments, 
sirr, and he is coming up himself for 
tae observe from, the firing trench.” 

“Good egg!” observes Captain 
Blaikie. “Now we shall see some 
shooting, Bobby !” 

Presently the Gunner major arrives, 
accompanied by an orderly, who pays 
out wire as he goes. The major ad- 
justs his periscope, while the orderly 
thrusts a metal peg into the ground and 


he _ cries. 
Any 


Telephone orderly, 
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fits a telephone receiver to his head. 

“Number one gun!” chants the 
major, peering into his periscope; 
“three - five - one - nothing — lyddite — 
fourth charge!” 

These mystic observations are re- 
peated into the telephone .by the 
Coekney orderly, in a confidential 
undertone. 

“Report when ready!” continues the 
major. 

“Report when ready!” 
orderly. Then — “Number 
ready, sir!” 

“Fire!” 

“Fire!”? Then, 
one has fired, sir.” 

The major stiffens to his periscope, 
and Bobby Little, deeply interested, 
wonders what has become of the re- 
port of the gun. He forgets that sound 
does not travel much faster than a 
thousand feet a second, and that the 
guns are a mile and a half back. 
Presently, however, there is a distant 
boom. Almost simultaneously the lyd- 
dite shell passes overhead with a 
scream. Bobby, having no periscope, 
cannot see the actual result of the 
shot, though he tempts Providence 
(and Zacchsus) by peering over the 
top of the parapet. 

“Number one, two-nothing minutes 
more right,” commands the major. 
“Same range and charge.” 

Once more the orderly goes through 
his ritual, and presently another shell 
screams overhead. 

Again the major observes the result. 

“Repeat!” he says. ‘“Nothing-five 
seconds more right.” 

This time he is satisfied. 

“Parallel lines on number one,” he 
commands crisply. “One round battery 
fire—twenty seconds!” 

For the last time the order is passed 
down the wire, and the major hands 
his periscope to the _ ever-gratefu! 
Bobby, who has hardly got his eyes 
to the glass when the round of battery 


echoes the 
one gun 


politely — “Number 
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fire commences. One — two— three — 
four—the avenging shells go shriek- 
ing on their way, at intervals of 
twenty seconds. There are four muf- 
fled thuds, and four great columns of 
earth and débris spring up before the 
wood. .Answer comes there none. The 
offending battery has prudently ef- 
faced itself. : 

“Cease fire!” says the major, “and 
register!’ Then he turns to Captain 
Blaikie. 

“That'll settle them for a bit,” he 
observes. “By the way, had any more 
trouble with Minnie?” 

“We had Hades from her yesterday,” 
replies Blaikie, in answer to this ex- 
tremely personal question. “She started 
at a quarter-past five in the morning, 
and went on till about ten.” 

(Perhaps, at this point, it would be 
as well to introduce Minnie a little 
more formally. She is the most un- 
pleasant of her sex, and her full name 
is Minenwerfer, or German _ trench- 
mortar. She resides, spasmodically, in 
Unter den Linden. Her extreme range 
is about two hundred yards, so she 
confines her attentions to front-line 
trenches. Her modus operandi is to 
discharge a large cylindrical bomb into 
the air. The bomb, which is about fif- 
teen inches long and some eight inches 
in diameter, describes a_ leisurely 
parabola, performing grotesque somer- 
saults on the way, and finally falls 
with a soft thud into the trench, or 
against the parapet. There, after an 
interval of ten seconds, Minnie’s off- 
spring explodes; and as she contains 
about thirty pounds of dynamite, no 
dug-out or parapet can stand against 
her.) 

“Did she do much damage?” inquires 
tbe Gunner. 

“Killed two men and buried an- 
other. They were ina dug-out.” 

The Gunner shakes his head. 

“No good taking cover against Min- 
nie,” he says. “The only way is to 
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come out into the open trench, and 
dodge her.” 

“So we found,” replies Blaikie. “But 
they pulled our legs badly the first 
time. They started off with three 
‘whizz-bangs’ ’—a whizz-bang is a par- 
ticularly offensive form of shell which 
bursts two or three times over, like a 
Chinese cracker—‘“so we all took 
cover and lay low. The consequence 
was that Minnie was able to send her 
little contribution along unobserved. 
The filthy thing fell short of the 
trench, and exploded just as we were 
all getting up again. It smashed up 
three or four yards of parapet, and 
scuppered the three poor chaps I 
mentioned.” 

“Have you located her?” 

“Yes. Just behind that stunted wil- 
low, on our left front. I fancy they 
bring her along there to do her bit, 
and then trot her back to billets, out 
of harm’s way. She is their two 
o’clock turn—two A.M. and two P.M.” 

“Two o’clock turn—h’m!” says the 
Gunner major meditatively. ‘What 
about our chipping in with a one-fifty- 
five turn—half adozen H E shells 
into Minnie’s dressing-room—eh? I 
must think this over.” 

“Do!” said Blaikie cordially. ‘Min- 
nie is Willie’s worst werfer, and the 
sooner she is put out of action the bet- 
ter for all of us. To-day, for some 
reason, she failed to appear, but previ- 
ous to that she has not failed for five 
mornings in succession to batter down 
the same bit of our parapet.” 

‘“‘Where’s that?” asks the major, get- 
ting out a trench-map. 

“P 7—a most unhealthy spot. Min- 
nie pushes it over about two every 
morning. The result is that we have 
to mount guard over the breach all 
day. We build everything up again 
at night, and Minnie sits there as good 
as gold, and never dreams of inter- 
fering. You can almost hear her coo- 
ing over us. Then, as I say, at two 
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o'clock, just as the working party 
comes in and gets under cover, she 
lets slip one of her disgusting bombs, 
and undoes the work of about four 
hours. It was a joke at first, but we 
are getting fed up now. That’s the 
worst of the Bosche. He starts by be- 
ing playful; but if not suppressed at 
once, he gets rough; and that, of 
course, spoils all the harmony of the 
proceedings. So I cordially commend 
your idea of the one-fifty-five turn, 
sir.” 

“T’ll see what can be done,” says the 
major. “I think the best plan would 
be a couple of hours’ solid frightful- 
ness, from every battery we can switch 
on. To-morrow afternoon, perhaps, but 
Yl let you know. You’ll have to clear 
out of this bit of trench altogether, as 
we shall shoot pretty low. So long!’ 


It is six o’clock next evening, and 
peace reigns over our trench. This is 
the hour at which one usually shells 
aeroplanes—or rather, at which the 
Germans shell ours, for their own 
seldom venture out in broad daylight. 
But this evening, although two or three 
are up in the blue, buzzing inquisi- 
tively over the enemy’s lines, their at- 
tendant escort of white shrapnel puffs 
is entirely lacking. Far away behind 
the German lines a house is burning 
fiercely. 

“The Hun is a bit piano to-night,” 
observes Captain Blaikie, attacking his 
tea. 

“The Hun has been rather firmly 
handled this afternoon,” -replies Cap- 
tain Wagstaffe. “I think he has had 
an eye-opener. There are no flies on 
our Divisional Artillery.” 

Bobby Little heaved a contented 
sigh. For two hours that afternoon 
he had sat, half-deafened, while six- 
inch shells skimmed the parapet in 
both directions, a few feet above his 
head. The Gunner major had been as 
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good as his word. Punctually at one- 
fifty-five “Minnie’s”’ two o’clock turn 
had been anticipated by a round of 
high-explosive shells directed into her 
suspected place of residence. What 
the actual result had been nobody 
knew, but Minnie had made no attempt 
to raise her voice since. Thereafter 
the German front-line trenches had 
been “plastered” from end to end, 
while the trenches farther back were 
attended to with methodical thorough- 
ness. The German guns had replied 
vigorously, but directing only a pass- 
ing fire at the trenches, had devoted 
their efforts chiefly to the silencing of 
the British artillery. In this enter- 
prise they had been remarkably un- 
successful. 

“Any casualties?” asked Blaikie. 

“None here,” replied Wagstaffe. 
“There may be some back in the sup- 
port trenches.” 

“We might telephone and inquire.” 

“No good at present. The wires are 
all cut to pieces. The signallers are 
repairing them now.” 

“T was nearly a casualty,” confessed 
Bobby modestly. 

“How?” 

“That first shell of ours nearly 
knocked my head off! I was standing 
up at the time, and it rather took me 
by surprise. It just cleared the para- 
dos. In fact, it kicked a lot of gravel 
into the back of my neck.” 

“Most people get it in the neck here, 
sooner or later,’ remarked Captain 
Blaikie sententiously. “Personally, I 
don’t much mind being killed, but I do 
bar being buried alive. That is why I 
dislike Minnie so.” He rose, and 
stretched himself. “Heigho! I suppose 
it’s about time we detailed patrols and 
working parties for to-night. What a 
lovely sky! A truly peaceful atmos- 
phere—what? It gives one a sort of 
Sunday-evening feeling, somehow.” 

“May I suggest an explanation?” 
said Wagstaffe. 
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“By all means.” 

“It is Sunday evening!” 

Captain Bloikie whistled gently, and 
said— 

“By Jove, so it is.’ Then, after a 
pause: “This time last Sunday——” 

Last Sunday had been an off-day— 
a day of cloudless summer beauty. 
Tired men had slept; tidy men had 
washed their clothes; restless men had 
wandered at ease about the country- 
side, careless of the guns which grum- 
bled everlastingly a few miles away. 
There had been impromptu Church 
Parades for each denomination, in the 
corner of a wood which was part of 
the demesne of a shell-torn chateau. 

It is a sadly transformed wood. The 
open space before the chateau, once a 
smooth expanse of tennis-lawn, is now 
a dusty picketing-ground for trans- 
port mules, destitute of a single blade 
of grass. The ornamental lake is full 
of broken bottles and empty jam-tins. 
The pagoda-like summer-house, so in- 
evitable to French chateau gardens, is 
a quartermaster’s store. Half the trees 
have been cut down for fuel. Still, 
the July sun streams very pleasantly 
through the remainder, and the Psalms 
of David float up from beneath their 
shade quite as sweetly as they usually 
do from the neighborhood of the pre- 
centor’s desk in the kirk at home—per- 
haps sweeter. 

The wood itself is a point d’appui, 
or fortified post. One has to take pre- 
cautions, even two or three miles be- 
hind the main firing line. A series of 
trenches zigzags in and out among the 
trees, and barbed wire is interlaced 
with the undergrowth. In the farther- 
most corner lies an improvised ceme- 
tery. Some of the inscriptions on the 
little wooden crosses are only three 
days old. Merely to read a few of 
these touches the imagination and stirs 
the blood. Here you may see the 
names of English Tommies and High- 
land Jocks, side by side with their 
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Canadian kith and kin. A little apart 
lie more graves, surmounted by epi- 
taphs written in strange characters, 
such as few white men can _ read. 
These are the Indian troops. There 
they lie, side by side—the mute 
wastage of war, but a living testimony, 
even in their last sleep, to the breadth 
and the unity of the British Empire. 
The great, machine-made Empire of 
Germany can show no such graves: 
when her soldiers die, they sleep 
alone. 

The Church of England service had 
come last of all. Late in the afternoon 
a youthful and red-faced chaplain had 
arrived on a bicycle, to find a party 
of officers and men lying in the shade 
of a broad oak waiting for him. (They 
were a small party: naturally, the 
great majority of the regiment are 
what the identity-discs call “Pres” or 
“R.C.”) 

“Sorry to be late, sir,” he said to 
the senior officer, saluting. “This is 
my sixth sh— service to-day, and I 
have come seven miles for it.” 

He mopped his brow cheerfully; and 
having produced innumerable hymn- 
books from a saddle-bag and set his 
congregation in array, read them the 
service, in a particularly pleasing and 
well-modulated voice. After that he 
preached a modest and manly little 
sermon, containing references which 
earried Bobby Little, for one, back 
across the Channel to other scenes and 
other company. After the sermon came 
a hymn, sung with great vigor. Tommy 
loves singing hymns—when he happens 
to know and like the tune. 

“I know you chaps like hymns,” said 
the padre, when they had finished. 
“Let's have another before you go. 
What do you want?” 

A most unlikely-looking person sug: 
gested Abide with Me. When it was 
over, and the party, standing as rigid 
as their own rifles, had sung God Save 
the King, the preacher announced, 
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awkwardly — almost apologetically — 

“If any of you would like to—er— 
communicate, I shall be very glad. 
May not have another opportunity for 
some time, you know. I think over 
there’”—he indicated a quiet corner of 
the wood, not far from the little ceme- 
tery—“would be a good place.” 

He pronounced the benediction, and 
then, after further recurrence to his 
saddle-bag, retired to his improvised 
sanctuary. Here, with a ration-box 
for altar, and strands of barbed wire 
for choir-stalls, he made his simple 
preparations. 

Half a dozen of the men, and all 
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the officers, followed him. That was 
just a week ago. 

Captain Wagstaffe broke the silence 
at last. 

“It’s a rotten business, war,” he said 
pensively—“when you come to think 
of it. Hallo, there goes the first star- 
shell! Come along, Bobby !” 

Dusk had fallen. From the German 
trenches a thin luminous thread stole 
up into the darkening sky, leaned over, 
drooped, and burst into dazzling bril- 
liance over the British parapet. Sim- 
ultaneously a  desultory rifle _ fire 
crackled down the lines. The night’s 
work had begun. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RUSSIAN CHARACTER. 


My first definite impressions of Rus- 
sia were gathered in the summer of 
1882, when I made what may be called 
the grand tour, including the two capi- 
tals, the Nijni Novgorod fair, Warsaw, 
Odessa, a five days’ sail down the 
Volga, the steppes of the Don, Voronej 
in the centre, half a dozen towns in 
the Crimea and the Black Sea, and a 
number of riverine cities such as 
Kazan, Samara, Saratov, Tsaritsin, 
Rostov, &c. This trip was made alone, 
and practically without any baggage, 
in order to facilitate movements in a 
primitive land and to mix unencum- 
bered with all classes at a moment’s 
notice; also to avoid the expense of 
tips and wheeled conveyances, to pig 
away in native inns (where there is 
even now scarcely any washing accom- 
modation, and where each sheet, towel, 
and pillow-case is regarded as a luxury 
to be paid for extra); and in order 
to feel free and light-hearted in the 
sense of having nothing to lose. 

Compared with the present moment, 
when of course Britishers must be at a 


decided premium in Russian minds as 
compared with Gernians, Russia was 
not then particularly inclined to ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to the solitary 
English tourist. In the first place, the 
Czar Alexander II. had only recently 
been assassinated, and there was an 
atmosphere of silent and gloomy sus- 
picion in the land, more especially at 
the capital; in the next place, apart 
from Nihilist troubles, Bismarck was 
engaged in his complicated manceuvres, 
setting both France and _ Austria 
against Italy and thus fishing for the 
Italian alliance as the friend of her 
protector and honest broker, Germany ; 
accentuating the differences between 
Great Britain and Russia, more es- 
pecially in reference to the Afghanis- 
tan question; and, in a word, sowing 
dissension everywhere in order that 
Germany could reap any little political 
harvest that might crop up here, there, 
or anywhere. Then, again, the Rus- 
sians seemed to take an unexpected 
not to say a generous interest in Irish 
dissensions and in Parnell’s sufferings 
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from English “tyranny,” a mischievous 
“culture” also carefully propagated by 
the Bismarckian reptile press. 

I rarely met with any western trav- 
ellers except submissive and timid 
commercial Germans; the time being 
out of joint, even these did not seem 
to feel very comfortable in the land, 
and they were never tired of impress- 
ing upon me the importance of das 
Maul zuhalten (keeping your mouth 
shut). However, notwithstanding that 
I had entered Russia with the then 
regulation English mind prejudiced 
against tyranny, dirt, dishonesty, and 
spying, I found as the final result of 
my six weeks’ travel that I had en- 
joyed myself very much; that the 
masses of the people were kind-hearted, 
brotherly, and obliging, not only among 
themselves but towards strangers too; 
that the railways, though slow, were— 
especially in the refreshment arrange- 
ments — exceedingly comfortable, and 
the railway officials equally calm and 
polite to all classes; that the small 
minority of well-educated people were 
agreeable to talk to and argue with; 
not at all impatient, prejudiced, or dic- 
tatorial; and that even the high of- 
ficials were disposed, so long as not 
criticised or reproached, to waive 
strict rules to oblige a foreigner—for 
instance, notwithstanding that the 
British Consul said it was impossible, 
in a few minutes’ interview I induced 
the Governor-General of Odessa to let 
me depart within a few hours of my 
arrival instead of complying with the 
three - days - for -inquiry rule then in 
vogue. 

The chief feature in the Russian 
character—I speak of the masses, for 
the classes are not unlike those of 
other countries, i.e., somewhat loose 
and cynical—is the presence of “soul.” 
The character is genuinely religious, 
and no one is ashamed of his or her 
religion, even though the intellectuals 
may qualify their belief with the con- 
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viction that anyhow it is politically 
useful. Few Russians omit to cross. 
themselves when they pass a church 
or-chapel. No one sits down even for 
a moment in a church, though a few 
stray seats are provided for the in- 
firm. There is an easy coming and go- 
ing all the time service is going on, 
but there is no levity and no lack of 
genuine devotion. It is true that the 
huge majority of common folk are slen- 
derly instructed, if instructed at all, 
and this was, of course, more so in 
1882 than it is now. Every kindness 
or good-natured act of a Russian seems 
in an indefinable sort of way to come 
from spontaneous Christian impulse, 
and to be in no way associated with 
patronizing condescension or national 
pride. Hospitality is extravagant, not 
to say wasteful. I cannot recall any 
self-assertive or boastful Russians; no 
doubt they exist, but it is not a na- 
tional characteristic to be so. I hope 
I am not myself self-assertive and 
boastful in saying that the Russians 
display more than any other European 
nation our own best qualities, and pos- 
sess a character that is naturally in 
sympathy with our own. The instinct 
of sporting fair play is not there, be 
cause liberty is only just being born; 
but the instinct of kindness and sym- 
pathy is always there. They possess 
their full share of defects, but those 
defects differ from our own. They 
are not suspicious and taciturn unless 
driven to it by political trouble and 
fear of the secret police; not con- 
temptuous of foreign ways, not haughty 
or exclusive in their treatment of sub- 
ject races. They are really much more 
democratic than we are, for all ranks, 
though careless and indifferent, seem 
to have a brotherly feeling one towards 
the other; and snobbishness in all its 
senses seems to be non-existent. On 
the other hand, in slovenliness and im- 
providence they may give us “points”; 
they are, I repeat it, extravagantly 
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hospitable and often embarrassingly 
kind. Their average physique—I 
speak of the outdoor classes chiefly— 
is decidedly better than ours, and un- 
questionably they have better teeth. 
In 1903 I paid a second visit to the 
metropolis, some of the imperial vil- 
lages near it, and some of the water- 
ing-places in the vicinity; this time 
I was not alone, and had reasonable 
baggage wherewith to recommend my- 
self. The out-of-date old horse-trams 
of 1882 were still running, and though 
there were some extensions and im- 
provements, the great city had by no 
means kept pace with the great Ger- 
man cities. Government had taken 
over the liquor business, and the vice 
of drunkenness was as bad as ever, 
if not worse. The first through trains 
to the Far East were beginning to run 
regularly. General Bobrikoff was at 
the height of his power in Finland, 
where the anti-Russian feeling was in 
consequence going particularly strong. 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was al- 
ready more than a year old; there 
were naggings going on about Russia’s 
quitting Manchuria, and there was 
consequently no particular reason why 
British tourists should receive a warm 
welcome in Russia. But we were im- 
pressed once more by the general kind- 
liness of the common people and the 
fraternal good-fellowship that seemed 
to be universal between officers and 
soldiers, servants and served. 
Hitherto the approaches to Russia 
had been (1) by way of Granitsa (near 
Cracow) and (2) vid Finland. Despite 
the warnings of the Germans in 
Dantzig that it was “not safe to ven- 
ture into Russia now,” we travelled in 
1907 direct from Marienburg to War- 
saw vidi Dllowo, Mlawa, Novo- 
Georgievsk, and other places which 
have been conspicuous in the present 
war. I was particularly struck by 
the sunken fortifications of the last- 
named place. Poland as we saw it in 
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the summer-time seemed a very pros- 
perous and well-cultivated country, a 
lively contrast to the greater part of 
the Russian plain, which is mostly flat 
and dismal, though in the neighborhood 
of ,Voronej and Novgorod (Old) I 
passed through tracts of rich, smiling, 
and picturesque country. Warsaw had 
vastly improved since I saw it in 1882, 
and the new electric tramway was just 
being laid all over the city. Of course, 
things have again vastly advanced 
since 1907. In 1882 I stayed at a 
purely native inn called the Slavyans- 
skaya Gostinitsa, but in 1907 I was 
surprised to find in the Hotel Bristol 
one of the finest in Europe; manage- 
ment purely Polish. Despite the mod- 
ern magnificence of Warsaw, it would 
probably pay the Russians best to 
make the whole population trek, re- 
move all valuables, blow the whole 
place up, destroy all machinery,? gas 
mains, water supply, &c., &c., and set 
fire to every single house systemati- 
eally rather than let the Polish capital 
fall into the hands of the Germans to 
crow over as a wintering depot. The 
expense of rebuilding would be small 
as compared with the war contribution 
the grasping Germans would levy on 
an uninjured city and the expense of 
preparing armies for another year’s 
campaign on more arduous lines; be- 
sides, the German and Austrian armies 
would find no temporary pied-d-terre 
in a ruined city, and could be harassed 
during their inevitable retreat. If the 
city were left at their disposal as a 
rest-shelter, winter quarters, and re- 
cruiting depét, the enemy would be 
able to garner in provisions and stock 
from the rich country around, and es- 
tablish themselves more or less defi- 
nitely with the aid of a comparatively 
small occupying force, not to mention 
the satisfaction of crowning one or 
other of their candidates as King of 


1This paper was written some days 
before the fall of Warsaw. 
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Poland. However, these are military 
considerations, and I simply cite the 
century-old precedent of Moscow from 
an historical point of view. 

Our last visit to Russia was last 
year by way of the Kiel Canal route, 
and it was timed so as to enable us to 
witness the arrival of President Poin- 
earé. It was perfectly manifest from 
the attitude of all classes in and 
around the metropolis that, so far as 
the man in the street was concerned, 
no one in the faintest degree had up 
to the middle of July any inkling of 
the approaching war; so much so that 
the imminent French visit seemed to 
be viewed with little enthusiasm in the 
degree that its political importance 
was concerned. Meanwhile there was 
opportunity for a few days to examine 
the city and suburbs in perfect peace 
time, and note the extraordinary ef- 
fect of the recently developed electric 
tramways in giving an impetus to all 
local activities and developments. On 
the 18th we went to inspect the ar- 
rangements made for the President’s 
comfort at Peterhof, a charming but 
modest and simple imperial residence 
which had just been re-washed and re- 
painted for the occasion; the gardens 
were open to anyone who chose to walk 
in, and even the apartments were visi- 
ble by tourists until the repairs neces- 
sitated a partial closing. This easy- 
going state of affairs could hardly 
have existed even in exclusive high 
quarters had war really been in the 
air. Arriving at the station on our 
way back from Peterhof, we were as- 
tonished to find that no trams were 
running; the izvoschtschiks or cabmen 
were doing a roaring trade at exorbi- 
tant prices, and were in high good hu- 
mor at their unexpected opportunity ; 
our own jarvey assured us that there 
would not be a single tram in the 
whole city next day. No one seemed 
to know what it was all about, but 
it was rumored that the workmen at 
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the Putiloff arms and munition fac- 
tory had suddenly gone on strike, 
and the tram strike was sympathetic. 
Later gn it turned out that secret 
German agitators had engineered the 
whole business, partly with the specific 
object of interfering with ammunition 
supplies, and partly in order that 
President Poincaré on his arrival 
might be unfavorably impressed by the 
disturbed popular conditions. For sev- 
eral days traffic was disorganized, and 
the necessity of stopping further strike 
mischief led to police measures which 
produced a feeling of resentment and 
uneasiness throughout the capital. 
Meanwhile, we took the opportunity of 
visiting Cronstadt, Reval, Riga, 
Pskov, Staraia Russa, Novgorod, and 
other interesting places within a two 
hundred-mile radius of the capital. It 
was at Riga that we first heard dis- 
tinct rumors of war, but as a large 
part of the population here (Germans, 
Letts, Jews, Esthonians) is only Rus- 
sian in a qualified sense, popular en- 
thusiasm in any direction was not in 
great evidence; but, on the other hand, 
in all the inland places mentioned, up 
to the Volkhovo junction on the Mos- 
cow line, a wonderful wave of quiet 
religious feeling seemed to have swept 
over the pure Russian populations, and 
to have instantaneously transfixed the 
imagination. There was no official 
preaching or driving anywhere; the 
people themselves seem to have come 
to the sudden conclusion that Holy 
Russia and Slavdom generally were 
in grave danger at the hands of a 
cunning and unscrupulous foe who was 
plotting Russia’s downfall. No hos- 
tility was anywhere shown to indi- 
vidual foreigners, not even to Ger- 
mans; nor was any particular enthusi- 
asm shown towards individual for- 
eigners belonging to nations supposed 
to be or likely to be allied or friendly. 
The entire populations everywhere be- 
haved with infinite dignity. No trace 
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whatever of either army or navy mo- 
pilization was to be noticed, or was 
even hinted at, until the evening of 
the 27th July, when a young ofiicial 
Russian at Riga told me “something 
had occurred which might ‘call for his 
mobilization that very night.” On the 
28th some Jews on the Riga Exchange 
said, in reply to my question, “What 
news?” that it was undoubtedly 
“War”; and this was, in fact, on the 
very day Austria had declared war on 
Serbia. It was during the next week 
that we had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the calm energy—without fuss or 
hysterics—with which the whole of 
Russia, as it appeared from the news- 
papers, seemed to be spontaneously 
moving on the lines of the towns un- 
der our own eyes. The curious thing 
is that Austria-Hungary was scarcely 
even mentioned by anybody; it seemed 
to be instinctively felt that the mean 
and treacherous enemy was Germany 
and Germany alone, and that now or 
never the whole Russian people must 
rise in a body to defend Slavdom. 
Some weeks were spent in Finland 
after warlike operations had really 
commenced, and it was pleasant to ob- 
serve the changed demeanor of the 
Finns as compared with that of the 
year 1903 under the Bobrikoff régime. 
The Finns are in no way warlike, nor 
are they in any way disloyal to Rus- 
sia so long as the terms of their origi- 
nal compact are adhered to, giving 
them self-government. The present ar- 
rangement, under which there is no 
Finnish army at all, but Finland con- 
tributes an annual sum in lieu of 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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furnishing imperial troops, seems to 
work very well, and the Russian sol- 
diers quartered in various Finnish 
towns as garrisons keep very much to 
themselves, and in any case are very 
good-natured and inoffensive when on 
leave in the streets. The popular trade 
sympathies are with the Germans, for 
the simple reason that most of the 
trade is German; but the Finnish peo- 
ple have no desire whatever to be in- 
cluded in German Kultur. The 
Swedish uneasiness as to Russian de- 
signs, which we inquired into during 
several weeks’ stay in that country, is 
largely based on an imagination in- 
geniously excited by ubiquitous Ger- 
man intrigue, and the Swedes, like the 
Finns, are commercially bound to Ger- 
many more than to Russia. Our last 
days in the Russian capital, when war 
really had broken out, were very re- 
markable; for the first time in his 
life the Czar became a popular hero, 
and even the police fraternized with 
the people. Not a. German was in- 
sulted or injured till news came of the 
cowardly attack of the Berlin mob 
upon the retiring Russian Ambassador. 
This was too much for the charitably 
disposed Petrogradites, who set to 
work at once to wreck the German 
Embassy—a spectacle I must say I 
witnessed with infinite pleasure. This 
was a purely popular act, in no way 
incited by the authorities, who, how- 
ever, wisely refrained from directing 
the police to use the nagaika on this 
one “holy” occasion. A few German 
shop-windows were broken, too, but 
not very many. 
E. H. Parker. 
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When the man who had been shot 
through the head talked about hearing 
the call of a whistle, the lad lying in 
the next bed supposed that his com- 


rade was suffering under a hallucina- 
tion natural to his condition. The bul- 
let had entered the top of his skull 
and had come out through his fore- 
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head; and he reclined in a sitting posi- 
tion, one haunted eye peering from be- 
neath the thick pad of surgical dress- 
ing, which was like a monstrous cap. 
The rest of the men in the ward, in- 
ured to war, thought the wounded sea- 
man’s gabble amusing, though they 
were intensely sorry for him. But the 
lad of the Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve who lay in the next bed heark- 
ened to it with a painful disquiet. 
When the wounded man was silent, the 
boy waited in suspense for his next 
outbreak. It always came suddenly. 

“Qh—oh, the pain, the dreadful pain, 
wait a minute, wait a minute till it’s 
gone,” cried the high voice, in a mono- 
tone, and then, “The whistle’s calling, 
wait a minute till the pain’s gone, I’m 
coming, I’m coming, tell the boat- 
swain’s mate I’m coming.” And once, 
after a pause, “So help me, it’s the 
Admiral!” 

The nurse used to come quietly to 
his bedside and give him morphia. 
Then there was silence again. Some- 
times he broke it by saying resolutely, 
“I’m going home.” 

One night, when the wounded man 
was talking, the lad, lying sleepless, 
with a touch of fever, in the next bed, 
thought he heard the low, dying fall 
of a boatswain’s pipe; and then he 
thought, Why not? for there are ships 
enough in the river, near by. But that 
circumstance did not explain why the 
doctor, standing by the bedside of the 
wounded seaman, wore a furred gown, 
with a thick muffler about his neck, 
and a broad gold chain which gleamed 
faintly in the dim light of the shaded 
electric lamp. . . But the nurse set 
the red-curfained screen round the 
bed, as it was always set when she 
changed the dressings of the wounded 
seaman. 

Then the boy’s thoughts, though 
still anchored to his body by the pain 
in his injured leg, drowsed in the heal- 
ing silence. The continual whine and 
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rumble of the trams had ceased; the 
rush of circulation in the swollen veins 
of the vast, diseased organism of the 
city had slackened; there was no. 
sound save its sick murmur and the 
noise of the wind in the leaves of the 
trees without and now and again the 
mutter of a ship’s siren. The lad could 
not sleep; and to cheat the weary 
hours he led his mind to picture the 
uplifted domes, brooding in the star- 
light, of the great palace of which the 
hospital was once the infirmary. He 
saw the stone globes of the gateway, 
graven with the track of Commodore 
Anson’s heroic circumnavigation; and 
the shaven lawns and the columned 
arcades and the high window whence 
Admiral Byng looked his last upon 
the pleasant world of water and of 
ships; and so into the lofty Painted 
Hall, hung from marble floor to fres- 
coed ceiling with the portraits of great 
captains and pictures of sea battles. 

Ah, well, thought the lad, he 
knew what a battle was like; and he 
would never fight another. 

The battle he knew -had not been in 
the least like one of those jewelled 
and chivalric pictures. It was a most 
hideous and unimaginable roar of 
guns, a devastating storm of projec- 
tiles, crashing into the crowded boats 
rowed furiously shoreward by the 
sailors in the cold flush of the dawn; 
shoreward, where the cliffs were 
shrouded in curling smoke shot through 
with flashes of fire. The men in the 
boats kept collapsing like broken dolls; 
there was blood everywhere; the eyes 
of the men heaving on their oars were 
steady and bright like steel. The boat 
touched and sank under them; they 
splashed ashore, heads down, wholly 
dazed but going on. They tore their 
hands on the spiked wire, and men 
and wire went down together, and the 
boy was with those who went on, un- 
til he was flung down by a tremendous 
blow. His leg was smashed, and he 














lay there, the sand soaking up his 
blood; lay there all the rest of the 
day and all night; for to attempt to 
bring him away was certain death. 
Over that day and that night memory 
had drawn a merciful haze. He re- 
membered the anguish when he was 
picked up, and the days when he lay 
in his cot in the stifling heat between 
decks of the hospital ship; and the 
incessant drone of the myriad flies in 
the breathless, darkened ward of the 
hospital at Cairo, and how the flies 
blackened on a man’s bread and but- 
ter and on the rim of his cup before 
he could put hand to them; and how, 
after endless weeks, the homeward 
bound hospital ship sweltered through 
the Mediterranean, and the blessed 
change in the air when the Rock was 
passed. Now, after eleven weeks in 
bed, and three operations, he was back 
in England; where, less than a year 
ago, he had enlisted in the Royal 
Naval Division; and where, if he con- 
tinued to live, he would be a cripple 
all his days. He was so tired that 
he wished neither to live nor to die; 
but on the whole it would be well to 
die, because the girl who had promised 
to marry him had died while he was 
sailing south. She went to Serbia as 
a nurse and fell ill and simply died. 
So there was not much left in any- 
thing. 

He thought of the storied genera- 
tions of sea warfare, for he was ac- 
quainted with the age-long chronicles 
of the Navy; and that tragical and 
splendid tradition had inspired him to 
join the sailors without reckoning the 
price which so many had paid, and 
which he was now paying. Not that 
he grudged it; only it struck him as 
curious that he had never reflected on 
what underlay the records of the fight- 
ing ships of England. The bright 
threads were stitched upon a _ blood- 
colored web. The sea closed over 
ships and men, and they were gone, 
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and there an end. Silence, deep as 
the sea, engulfed them. The lad felt 
nearer to the dead than to the living; 
and he heard the clang of the bell 
of a ship, lying out in the river, 
faintly and swiftly striking the hour. 

His mind ran back across the storm- 
swept centuries to that gray morning 
when the high-pooped English ships 
warped out of Plymouth Sound and 
crept along beneath the rainy Devon 
hills to steal the wind-gauge of the 
wallowing crescent: of toppling sea- 
castles, crammed to the masts with 
Spanish soldiers. Nine days the Eng- 
lish ships followed the flag of the 
Lord High Admiral of England, 
Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham. 
Were the skill of that great seaman 
and the valor of his captains and his 
men all melted away in the salt sea 
and gone for ever, wasted in wind and 
wave, and so on down the generations, 
to the time when -the old pensioners, 
stumping on their wooden legs, were 
doctored in this very hospital? Did 
they only live in the packed memories, 
handed on from father to son and 
partly written down in _ laborious 
books? 

How was it, then, the boy wondered, 
that he was able to see in his mind 
the very form and fashion of the old 
seamen and view, in shifting glimpses, 
their carved and galleried vessels heel 
over as they went about and to hear 
with his inner ear their rough, 
strange speech and the bluff detonation 
of saker and culverin? How was it, 
if he could not enter into the stored 
thought and memory of the innumera- 
ble dead? He was too weary to rea- 
son, lying there and listening to the 
thin strokes of the ship’s bells falling 
out of the dark. But a sense of con- 
solation stole upon him, inasmuch as 
he knew then that she who had died 
and was buried somewhere in the 
devastated wilderness of southern 
Europe thought of him still. And he 
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knew what her thought was, though 
he had no words for it. Sometimes it 
had been conveyed to him in a glance, 
of which the image abode with him. 

As the leaden dawn of a London 
summer day began to lighten the tall 
windows and the sparrows began to 
twitter in the trees of the garden, the 
lad fell asleep. 

When he awoke, it was sunny day- 
light, and he observed that the bed 
next to him was empty. 

“Yes,” said the nurse who brought 
him a cup of tea, “he’s gone, poor fel- 
low. We couldn’t wish it otherwise, 
could we? You were asleep.” 

“I saw the doctor with him,” said 
the lad. 

“He passed away before the doctor 
came,” said the nurse. “The doctor 
looked at you, too, but you were fast 
asleep. So you must have been dream- 
ing, mustn’t you? Now, drink your 
tea, and you’ll feel better. I’m sorry 
that’s all I can give you, for the doc- 
tors want to have another look at 
your leg this morning.” 

“Oh,” said the boy faintly, “another 
operation?” 

“You won’t know anything about it, 
you know you won’t,” said the nurse, 
professionally cheerful. 

She turned away, because, seasoned 
as she was, the look in the lad’s eyes 
worried her. His face was so white 
and fallen in that all expression was 
drawn into his eyes, which were al- 
ways asking, How long? and What 
hope is there? 

The lad was familiar with death; 
his comrade who had crossed the hair- 
breadth line was rid of his troubles; 
yet his departure shook the boy. The 
guns had riven his nerves to shreds. 
His colored visions of the night had 
fled from him, and he felt that life 
was nothing but the stale reek of the 
hospital and sores and the surgeon’s 
knife and bandages. There was noth- 
ing else. Life was like that; the past 


The Lord High Admiral. 


was an airy illusion; now he touched 
rock-bottom. But he said nothing; he 
only looked; and he did not know 
that he looked. When they carried 
him away on a stretcher to the op- 
erating theatre, he had neither hope 
nor fear: he set his will, as stoutly 
as he could, to forbid himself, as a 
Service man always tries to forbid 
himself, to let slip ugly words while 
he was unconscious. 

As they laid him on the table, he 
saw the curtain which divides life and 
death wave back and forth, and on 
this side there was a leaden misery, 
and on the other side, nothing. He 
knew that when the hot, sweet fumes 
of the anesthetic filled his being he 
would temporarily escape into a giddy 
and a bewildering world, and that 
then he would swiftly return to an- 
other variety of pain. 

He beheld that part of his brain 
which took note of things revolve in a 
series of diminishing fiery circles un- 
til it lessened to a single spark, and 
then the spark went out. Then he was. 
aware that he himself, the essential 
he, was holding on to something, he 
knew not what, and that a mighty tide 
was sweeping him away from it. He 
knew also that he was bound to hold 
on so long as he could; for so, it 
seemed to him, were his orders. So 
bitter was the strain that he longed to 
let go, and somehow, whelmed in the 
gross darkness and the powerful silent 
tide, he prayed that he might be per- 
mitted to give way. And then he 
heard, clear and dominant, the trill of 
a whistle, rising and then falling an 
octave, like the call of a boatswain’s 
pipe, and he knew it was _ the 
sign of his release. The order had 
come. 

He found himself possessed by an 
extraordinary ease and lightness, and 
conscious that he was holding in his 
heart a golden secret, which, when it 
should be revealed, would yield to him 











inestimable joy, walking in the great 
green quadrangle of the palace, in the 
tranquil sunlight, his face set towards 
the airy brightness of the river. In 
front of him rose the fretted pinnacles 
and high cupolas of a palace which he 
did not know. It was colored and 
vivid like a picture in a stained-glass 
window; the intense blue sky pressed 
upon the narrow gables; there were 
flitting faces in the casements; and a 
gleam of steel where litile black fig- 
ures of armed men passed upon the 
battlements. <A great flag drooped and 
glimmered, uplifted upon the blue; 
and the lad caught the gold flash of 
the lions of England in the blazon. In 
the midst of the palace opened a lofty 
archway, across the top of which 
grinned the iron teeth of the portcul- 
lis; and framed in the shadow of the 
stone a ship lay out in the glittering 
flood, high-bowed, high-pooped, carved 
with gold galleries, a vast flag of white 
and red blowing taut across the rig- 
ging and the rounded fighting-tops. 
Then the lad thought, What place is 
this? And then he thought, This is 
the palace that was here in the old 
days, and I am looking into the un- 
packed memories of many men and I 
have entered into their inheritance. 
As he drew near the water-gate, he 
was aware of a strong and stately man 
who wore a furred cloak, with a ruff 
about his neck, and high boots of soft 
leather, and on his breast hung a 
golden chain, and attached to the chain 
was a golden whistle. The lad halted. 
He was seized with awe and a certain 
joy; for he knew that here, awaiting 
him, stood the Lord High Admiral of 
England, Charles, Lord Howard of Ef- 
fingham, the immortal seaman who had 
harried and splintered the Spanish 
Armada and scattered it to the winds 
of heaven. And the golden whistle he 
carried was the badge of his high office, 
bestowed by a King of England what 
time the uncle of the Lord High Admiral, 
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Lord Edward Howard, vanquished the 
pirate Sir Andrew Barton in fair fight 
and slew him. Sir Andrew, a fighting 
man of the best, used a golden whistle. 
to call to his men on shipboard; and 
it was his whistle which the King 
gave to the Lord High Admiral to be 
the badge of his office for ever. These 
things ran through the lad’s mind in 
the twinkling of-an eye as he drew 
near to the Lord High Admiral, who 
awaited him, his hat held above his 
head in the manner of the Old 
Navy. 

The Admiral spoke to him, calling 
him by his name, and motioned him 
to walk beside him, and they went to- 
gether towards the water-gate. 

“Tis a hundred years and ten since 
we were called out,” said the Lord 
High Admiral. “Called out to war 
service, cruising to pick up lost souls. 
Then it was off Cadiz, and blowing 
extreme hard. Come aboard, my lad, 


“and you will find old shipmates in the 


fo’c’sle, all bound for Port of Heaven, 
like you. We cut sail when the tide 
serves.” ‘ 

The lad looked upon the stern and 
jovial faces of the seamen who rowed 
the Admiral’s painted barge, and they 
were the faces of the men of the sea. 
And as the boat drew alongside, and 
the men tossed oars, he looked up, and 
beheld, crowding the rail, the faces of 
his comrades, and the face of the man 
who had lain in the bed next to his 
bed, no longer lined with pain but 
composed and glad. 

And as he scanned the silent assem- 
bly, seeking still for one, he saw, 
gazing down upon him, the face of the 
girl who had died so far away in the 
black tumult of the cruel southern 
war; and her glance was as he re- 
membered it. And then he knew what 
was the secret which had glowed 
within him, while he was hearkening 
to the comfortable words of the Lord 
High Admiral. 
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In the hospital there was another 
empty bed; and two sheeted forms lay 
The British Review. 


Destructive Virtues. 


side by side in the mortuary, their 
warfare accomplished. 
L. Cope Cornford. 





DESTRUCTIVE VIRTUES. 


Certain qualities, like certain plants, 
seem to take the goodness out of the 
ground. Where they flourish they 
flourish alone. In their immediate 
neighborhood nothing else comes to 
perfection. Plucked mignonette, for all 
its modesty and sweetness, destroys 
the flowers round it. It refuses ut- 
terly to be used as foliage, which is 
what it is really fit for; and many 
bolder and more showy plants insist 
upon blooming without rivals. There 


are, of course, noxious weeds of which 
the same thing is true; and then there 
is that{ lovely sinner, \the convolvulus, 
whose innocent and fragrant face con- 
stantly pleads with the gardener to let 


it continue its wicked work. 
The quality of amiability is not un- 





like mignonette. There is something 
destructive in its sweetness. Very 
amiable people have no other marked 
characteristics. With many people 
mignonette, though boasting no beauty 
of color or outline, is a great favorite. 
In the same way, amiability always 
makes a man or a woman popular. 
Why the word has been debased till it 
means almost the reverse of lovable 
we do not know. But some word had 
to. be found to fit a curious negative 
quality which no one could dislike, and 
which was destructive alike of faults 
and virtues, and that one was chosen 
haphazard. We have a notion that 
the thing is peculiarly English, though 
the word has such a foreign air. The 
Latin peoples are not phlegmatic 
enough to develop amiability, the Ger- 
man peoples are too little refined, and 
the Americans too nervous and ener- 
getic. There seems no reason what- 
ever why it should not exist with any 


other moral peculiarity, bad or good, 
or why so mild a quality should be 
predominant wherever it finds itself, 
but predominant it is. 

The character of the really lovable 
person is always painted in decided 
colors, and most of us would hesitate 
to apply the word “amiable” to any 
one we really cared for. It is, of 
course, incorrect to make it a synonym 
for “stupid.” Only persons of a very 
small vocabulary make so silly a use 
of the word. Stupid people are very 
seldom amiable. They may be slow to 
take offence, because they are slow to 
take in anything, but they are most 
ill-natured and implacable when once 
they have grasped it. Lack of imagina- 
tion—and that is what stupidity is—is 
a deformity of character. We ought 
to be sorry for the deformed, but we 
are not obliged to say that they are 
graceful. It is the element of the 
heroic which amiability destroys—en- 
thusiasm, passion, and the power of 
sacrifice. On the other hand, it is 
never found together with serious 
faults. The great human qualities are 
weakened by it, and the amiable per- 
son is not much missed. ‘“So-and-so is 
dead,” we say. “What a pity! He 
was a very amiable man”; and 
straightway we forget him and what 
manner of man he was. Conspicu- 
ously amiable people never come, as 
it were, very near to any one. They 
are isolated by the fragrance of their 
own atmosphere. It is a great gift, 
however, for those endowed with it are 
often impervious to pain, always free 
from worry, very little capable of re- 
sentment, and never short of pleasant 
company. 
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Self-control is another quality which, 
where it exists to any very conspicuous 
extent, is apt to dwarf the rest of the 
character. Yet what a fine thing it 
is! A man determined to hide all his 
emotions from his fellows has a pride 
which is inhuman in its grandeur. 
What, though, does one mean by in- 
human? No trait is less animal than 
self-control, It is impossible not to ad- 
mire the man whose self-command is 
perfect; it is impossible also genu- 
inely to like him. Now and then such 
people inspire a rather childish form 
of hero-worship, a sort of idolatry; 
but their worshippers regard them, 
consciously or unconsciously, as sym- 
bols—signs implying moral conceptions, 
not men and women. If a man be- 
comes a tyrant over himself, he will 
destroy his personality almost as 
surely as he would destroy that of 
any other victim of his over-developed 
will-power. 

We do not know whether what is 
usually called “method” should be 
counted among talents or virtues; but 


whichever category it belongs to, its . 


destructive infiuence is obvious. The 
craving to arrange and organize is a 
most dangerous craving. Men of gen- 
ius are exceptions to all rules, and 
there are men of genius who add to a 
conspicuous talent for organization and 
a devotion to method sufficient intel- 
lectual ability to keep the human end 
of their mechanical efforts always in 
mind, and sufficient moral ability not 
to sacrifice men to machinery. To the 
ordinary person with a conspicuous 
faculty for method it becomes an end 
in itself; and, just as some critics and 
some writers look only to style and 
not at all to matter, so they gradually 
suppress in themselves all wish for 
anything but order, and are content to 
find systems in stones and method in 

everything. 
Is it true that certain wholly intel- 
lectual abilities destroy others? We 
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are inclined to doubt it. L’intelligence 
est bonne a tout. We have heard it 
said that the musical faculty destroys 
others, but an instance of this theory 
has never come within the present 
writer’s experience, and would seem to 
be effectually contradicted by musical 
biography. All great composers have 
been men of strong minds. Calculating 
boys are said to grow up stupid; but 
these interesting freaks of Nature 
seem to be complete freaks. Neither 
their existence nor the sort of tem- 
porary, spurious, and limited genius 
they possess has ever been accounted 
for. Ordinary mathematicians are, as 
a rule, men of conspicuous ability in 
other branches of thought. This much 
must, we think, be conceded to them, 
though their special talent often 
arouses in peculiarly abstract forms of 
mind a sort of jealous contempt. The 
ignorant world admires the mathema- 
tician very much, but among learned 
men he is very often suspect. Is it 
true that the histrionic faculty de- 
stroys others? Logically, this would 
seem to ‘be’ impossible. Histrionic 
power should be the outcome of wide 
sympathies and a deep understanding 
of human nature. There should be 
something of Shakespeare in every 
great actor. Some people would proba- 
bly say that there is such a something. 
On the other hand, no one will deny 
that more often there is a good bit of 
the ape. In so far as acting consists 
of mere imitation, we expect it does 
kill other talents; but perhaps such 
acting is never great. The literary 
faculty is supposed by many men who 
have not got it to unfit a man alto- 
gether for active life. They insist on 
making the old false verbal division be- 
tween men of thought and men of ac- 
tion. The men who say it refuse to 
believe that any but active work is 
work at all, and therefore they omit 
the factor of time wholly from their 
calculation. Shakespeare could not 
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have written his plays and been Prime 
Minister, but that a country would be 
lucky indeed which was ruled by a 
Cabinet of Shakespeares we suppose 
no one could doubt. But the unfair- 
ness is not all on one side. Literary 
and artistic people betray the most lu- 
dicrous contempt very often for the 
thought-power of men of action. It is 
sad, but true, that between talented 
persons an immense deal of jealousy 
exists. 

Speaking of jealousy, ought jealousy 
to be called a vice? Whatever it is. 
it is in some of its forms a fearfully 
dominant quality. But we doubt 
whether love can exist in a high form 
without something of it. Putting aside 
the question of husband and wife, no 
woman can see herself dethroned in 
the heart of her child without a pang, 
even though imperative separation 
makes such dethronement desirable for 
the child’s happiness. In conjunction 
with love, jealousy, though a horribly 
inconvenient quality, is hardly a vice, 
and certainly does not destroy other 
virtues. Like the convolvulus, it is not 
an unlovely thing within strict limi- 
tations. Among animals it must count 
as a virtue. A dog without jealousy 
is no better than a cat. He has no 
real devotion to his master. If he can 
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see another dog petted without a pang, 
he is not man’s friend; he is simply 
one of the more intelligent animals. 
But jealousy which has nothing to do - 
with love is a horrid thing—the bind- 
weed of character squeezing the life 
out of all that is best and most human. 
It mutilates sympathy, it destroys gen- 
iality, it gives birth to spite. It is like 
a demoniacal possession, and _ the 
demon is roused to mischief by the 
sight of good luck and happiness, and 
will destroy them if he can. Is it 
possible to root it out of the character? 
We believe that sunshine will occa- 
sionally do it. Success will sometimes 
cure it. Where success comes we do— 
not very often, but sometimes—see a 
wonderful change for the better in 
men’s character. All the virtues flour- 
ish to a degree incredible before. The 
successful person becomes considerate, 
sweet-tempered, able to enter into 
other folk’s pleasures, and never again 
acts as a kill-joy. “So-and-so is wholly 
changed !” exclaims the world. That is 
not so. The good qualities that now 
blossom were always rooted there, but 
they could not grow. Now they catch 
the eye of every passer-by. The bind- 
weed of jealousy has been cut down at 
the root. 





FRENCH POETRY IN FLANDERS. 


Bound for Mons six years ago there 
was need to forewarn friends of my 
coming. The Post Office clerk (it was 
the Head P.O. at Liverpool) had never 
heard of the place; and, turning it up 
in the guide-book, found Bergen fol- 
lowing the name in brackets. He de- 
sired to know the meaning of this, 
and being then a stranger to the coun- 
try, I could not at first conjecture un- 
til it struck me that Berg meant moun- 
tain, as did Mons, and that the two 


hames were respectively Germanic and 
Latin equivalents for a single place- 
name diversely known to the Belgians 
according to their use of the Flemish 
or the French tongue. 

The propaganda in favor of Flemish 
as against French in Belgium has had 
many generous and sincere apologists; 
but, regarded from any but a parochial 
standpoint, it must be considered as a 
fruitless apostolate. Political and prac- 
tical necessity alike forbid its success. 





French Poetry in Flanders. 


While every educated Fleming must 
perforce know French, the Walloon 
can forego the acquisition of Flemish 
without any drawback to his intellec- 
tual development. The advantages of 
French as a medium for the study of 
matters that are of international in- 
terest and have developed through in- 
ternational research is recognized even 
in the Flemish Universities, where the 
courses are all delivered in the speech 
of Racine and Moliére, if with another 
intonation. There used to be occa- 
sional breezes in the Belgian Chamber 
when a Flemish patriot would persist 
in addressing his fellows in his local 
tongue; but he wrought only his own 
discomfiture, for to more than one-half 
of his hearers his arguments were 
Greek. And here is the crux of the 
difficulty: for good work, as Flemish 
literature can show, no man working 
in it can hope for a very wide audi- 
ence. The foremost Flemings, there- 
fore—at least, if they would receive 
their dues—must write in French, as 
Maeterlinck and Verhaeren have done. 
M. Verhaeren needs no introduction 
here, though we are hardly yet 
properly aware of the manner in which 
he has curbed and trained to the 
poetic highway the indocile monster of 
modern industrialism. But even were 
he unknown to us, his poetry is so 
wholly his own that it may also be 
said of him that he owes nothing to 
France but its language, even his 
French being weighted (like that of 
M. Cammaerts) with stresses and 
broken rhythms that are alien to the 
ears of native-born Frenchmen; while 
the catastrophe of war has already 
revealed the latter to a double public 
by work wholly unlike any other Eng- 
lish or French war poetry that has 
come our way, for its appeal to uni- 
versal human sentiments in the quiet 
tones of a companion rather than by 
full-chested and overt declamation. 
Judged by the signs of its racial 
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forbears, nothing could have been 
more English—or perhaps Scotch — 
than the earliest poems of M. Maeter- 
linck, and these signs of affinity his 
later and masterly rendering of “Mac- 
beth” served only to confirm. Return- 
ing the compliment by giving his lines 
an English dress, we may find how 
near a cousin he is to those unknown 
border minstrels who first caught the 
ears of the cognoscenti one hundred 
and fifty years ago through the zeal 
of good Bishop Percy of Dromore. 
The seven maids of Orlamonde, 

Whenas the fairy lifeless lay, 
The seven maids of Orlamonde 

Went groping for a way. 


And they have lit their seven lamps, 
And opened up the turret stair, 

Thrown open wide four hundred doors, 
And found no daylight there. 


Then come they to the sounding caves, 

And downward o’er the rocky floor, 
And there they find a golden key 

Within a lockit door. 

They see the Ocean thro’ the seams, 

And fear of death doth fleer their 

wit: 
Upon the lockit door they smite, 

But dare not open it. 

To find the French strain in his 
muse we must go to the later symbol- 
ists, who trace their descent through 
Baudelaire and Verlaine. This vein of 
M. Maeterlinck has so recently been 
worked into the English of Mr. Ber- 
nard Miall’s renderings that we for- 
bear to compete; nor has it that im- 
portance in the bulk of its author’s 
output that would justify very exhaus- 
tive analysis. Others there are to 
whom it is staple and in no wise a 
whim, and of these the direct disciple- 
ship of Georges Rodenbach (D. 1898) 
is perhaps the most open and 
avowed. Baudelaire’s dislike of the 
Belgians—to whom, indeed, he showed 
himself as a bogey, and then blamed 
them for not clasping him as a brother 
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—has been repaid by the sincerest 
form of flattery. The curious animism 
that informs the work of Rodenbach 
is quite like Baudelaire, though the 
former is not capable of satanic laugh- 
ter at his own creations as his master 
was, but seems always to bow in 
pious martyrdom to the phantoms of 
his brain. Whereas Baudelaire did 
fight a battle, if a losing one, the dis- 
ciple seems to be a very passive re- 
sister, willing to hold any “pathetic 
fallacy’? to his bosom so long as it will 
render drab things beautiful and put a 
rosy light upon the hollow cheeks of 
human squalor. He is not a facer of 
realities; the title of one of his novels, 
“In Exile,” suggests his own attitude 
to the world and his conscious uniit- 
ness for it. He differs again from 
Baudelaire in not hankering for the 
light and splendor of that “Vie Ante- 
rieure’ which the elder poet found of 
fatal relish in his youth, and in being, 
instead, wholly fascinated by the 
trance-like existence of the old Flem- 
ish cities which were his cradle and 
his grave. And in writing of these he 
uses the impressionism first found by 
painters in the chill and misty North 
(to which, probably for physiological 
reasons, Baudelaire was  tempera- 
mentally averse), rather than the hard 
glitter and sharp outline that comes 
by nature to men of meridianal blood 
on whom a clear sun shines; and to 
this again his elder was drawn, for 
the same reasons, by the indwelling 
harpy of his impoverished blood. The 
memory of peace time wanderings in 
Bruges should give an added wistful- 
ness to many who may read the lines 
of its singer, who has now for seven- 
teen years lain still. 


In tiny townships when the morning 
drowses, 
The belfries chime the time in the 
still haze, 
Where dawn looks down with sis- 
terly, soft gaze, 














The belfries chime the time above the 
houses. 

With a pale music ere the world 
arouses, 

Each chime a drifting blossom down- 

ward strays 

Over the gable-stairs of the dim 
houses— 


As though, up-gathering their misty 
flowers, 

The wind had made a posy of sweet 

rhymes, 

That tumble downward when a bel- 

fry chimes, 

In faded garlands falling in soft 
showers 

In lilies pale of far-away lost hours 

From the dead forehead of forgotten 

times, 

With chill sweet petals, sightless, in 
slow showers. 

But the Baudelairean “frisson’’ comes 
in no way amiss to him, though the 
odors of the charnel house are less 
pungent in his work than the faint 
and sickly fumes from the sacristy of 
cloistered lives, whether burning in 
the cell of a “beguinage” or on the 
hearthstone of a lay-brother. Here is 
one of his suggestions of the sinister. 
At eve Dusk brings with her to every 

room 
Fears unassuageable and manifold; 
In swathes of moonlight under robes 
of gloom, 

Then hovers she whose soft and 

feline hold 

Is like smooth water on canals that 
lurk 

To draw men down into their chilly 
murk. 


Dusk is Joy’s slayer—Joy that slowly 
dies, 
Like handfuls of blown roses, when 
she sheds 
Her inky phials out with furtive eyes; 
Dusk stealeth down and with the 
twilight weds; 
Into the shadowy soul she entereth, 
And hides clear mirrors in the veils of 
Death. 
Finally, to complete the proof of his 
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literary genealogy, here is “Rain” ren- 
dered in the recurrent lines so dear 
to his great forerunner, with a quaver 
in the voice that reminds us of Ver- 
laine, that repentant Parnassian (in a 
double sense) who in his own youth 
knelt at the same shrine. 
O Rain! O Rain! An endless skein 
out-spun 
From threads of water running off 
Time’s wheel, 
As though the tears of all since Time 
begun ! 
O Rain! O Autumn, and sad dusks 
that steal! 
O Rain! O Rain! 
out-spun ! 


An endless skein 


What tongue shall tell the sadness of 
the sky, 
That graveyard way so full of hor- 
rors dark, - 
Whereon the clouds like sleeping mutes 


go by, 
Or palls that hide the dead stars ly- 
ing stark— 
What tongue shall tell the sadness of 
the sky? 


Like to a limp, rain-sodden flag that 
weeps, 

The soul is when the rain awakes 

its rue, 
The wintry rain that pierces it and 
steeps 

A shrunken tatter that hath lost all 

hue, 
Like to a limp, rain-sodden flag that 
weeps. 

For a more direct echo of Baude- 
laire’s Parnassian manner and his 
wild nostalgia for the sumptuary splen- 
dor of tropic indolence, we must go to 
French Flanders, to the Lillois Albert 
Samain, whose weaning from the ex- 
otic manner is shadowed in the fol- 
lowing poem on his native city, where 
while still in his teens he began to 
work for the support of his widowed 
mother and a younger brother and sis- 
ter. It should be added that this de- 
votion only ended with his death from 
consumption at forty-two, and _ this 
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fatal predisposition may help to ex- 
plain why his wistful music is so full 
of yearning for ‘an ampler ether, a 
diviner air.” 
A child I dwelt amid the sooty spawn 
Of factories belching flame into the. 
mist— 
Black mills that suck down dying: 
men fo: grist. 
Sa e with shut eyes I never saw green 
lawn... 


Older I dreamt of Memphis and the 
Dawn, 
And smell of sun-wooed flowers. I 
had a tryst 
In old illustrious cities, and I’d list 
O’er Tuscan flags the shining rapiers 
drawn. 


But I grew sick of painting Mosque 
and Palm, 
And now I hear the North’s soul like a 


psalm, 
My heart grown fain, O Motherland, 


of thee 


My Flanders with thy saintly 
woman’s gaze, 

Thine upright folk that fear not 
calumny, 

Thy hardships suffered with heroic 


calm, 


Thy swamps, thy meadows with their 
flaxen sheens, 
Thy boats, thy windmills turning 
thro’ the haze, 
And this sad widow with her orphan’d 
weans. . 


The terms of his second quatrain 
suggest thralldom to the _historio- 
graphic style of Heredia. But there 
are differences. First, Samain’s son- 
nets are, architecturally, far inferior 
to Heredia’s, several of them running 
over into a fifteenth line—that above 
adding nine lines to its opening oc- 
tave. Secondly, he paints as a lover 
what Heredia views as an epicure who 
prizes beauty with a calm intensity of 
detached delight in no way involving 
the heart’s surrender. Even in this 
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quasi-Parnassian work such a line as 
“Un adieu rose flotte au front des 
monuments,” reveals the impressionist 
to whom shadow is most articulate, 
whose power of vision is conditioned by 
his own mood of responsiveness or re- 
pulsion towards the thing seen. But 
“} travers un temperament” was not a 
thing within Heredia’s purview, nor 
perhaps within his power. It was the 
proud boast of his school to see things 
“as in themselves they really are,” and 


- to paint them with an unswerving ex- 


.actitude of line and color that not sel- 
dom approached the clarity of scien- 
tific testimony. Here, however, is a 
sonnet in which he gives a direct 
challenge to Heredia on his own 
ground, and proves himself the equai 
of the master from whom he has 
learnt :-— 


Cleopatra. 
Deep Night hangs heavily on Nilos’ 
stream. 
Under the burning starlight, She, 
grown pale, 
Drives off her hand-maidens, and of 
the veil, 
With a wide, shameless gesture rends 
the seam. 
She flaunts her love-filled body in wild 
bliss 
On the high terrace like a rounded 
grape 
Swollen to ripeness; and her naked 
shape 
Writhes like a serpent in the warm 
air’s kiss. 


Her wild eyes shoot out lightnings. 
She hath willed 
The world with her sweet perfume 
shall be filled... 
Dark flower of sex on the night’s 
vastness shaking! 
The Sphinx unmoving on the insensate 
sand, 
Glows thro’ his granite like a burning 
brand, 
And feels the unending desert round 
him quaking. 


But it is a land “of mists and mel- 








low fruitfulness” that holds his final 
allegiance, a land where the shifting 
lights of heaven are a mirror to men’s 
moods, and to-morrow’s twilight is not 
as to-day’s nor as yesterday’s. No poet 
has given such perfect illustration to 
Amiel’s axiom that a landscape is an 
“état d’ime,” each night and each 
morning bringing its soft wand or 
sharp goad to guide him. Here is one 
of his fifteen-line sonnets freely ren- 
dered into another measure :— 
Slowly we go, with the old dog close 
behind us, 
Tread once again on the road too 
well we know. 
Red thro’ the leafy aisle the dying 
‘sunbeams filter ; 
Dark on the farther sky the griev- 
ing women go. 
As on some cloister garth, green and 
cell-surrounded, 
Still is the air with a sadness self- 
indrawn, 
Each golden leaf over-ripened flutters 
downward, 
Like a phantom memory, slow-fall- 
ing on the lawn. 


Silence walks between. . . . Hearts 
that furtively are scheming, 
Weary of their wayfaring and ripe 
for new emprise, 
Brood on their secret hopes of sighting 
the old haven 
Whence they set sail with the morn- 
ing in their eyes. 
But all the woods to-night are so ful- 
filled of sorrow, 
That ev’n our hearts are moved to 
lay ali self aside; 
Soft are our stifled words that whis- 
per in the twilight 
Of dead illusions as of children that 
have died. 


The feeling of a wanderer from the 
homeland is as strong in Samain’s 
verse as in the “Retreat” of Vaughan; 
but the same transcendental reason is 
not assigned nor is any reason sought. 
With him the soul is a fickle waif that 
can brook no tethering; he has given 
his own character in a single line :— 
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“Mon fme est un velours douloureux 
que tout froisse.” 
But the occasional exaltation of his 
poems (in contradistinction to their 
dominant note of lassitude), and the 
brave tenor of his own heavily bur- 
dened and too brief life, prove him to 
have been a mind of more resilient 
fibre than such an epigram would seem 
to allow. The following apotheosis of 
a poet’s ambition, this dream of an au- 
gust fame (“That last infirmity of 
noble mind’), keeps in the original to 
the strict sonnet form, and is en- 
titled :— Vigil. 
To muse. In the void of night to thrill 
like the rushes! ... 
To be as a flame, pure, subtle, and 
quick with light; 
And, breathing the air of the hovering 
Thought angelic, 
Be ware, as a God’s, of our mortal 
brows grown bright. 
To spur heroic blood into noble action ; 
To spurn ignoble gauds, and the tin- 


sel snare; 
To put on pride as a coat of shining 
armor, 
And leap from earth to the threshold 
of endless air! 


To feel within, like a stream of the 
sea down-pouring, 

The singing tide of the universal 

soul, 
To hear in the heart the wings of the 
great archangels 

Beating as Ocean beats on a hidden 

shoal : 
To see like Solomon, girt with a royal 
splendor, 

In pomp of gold, and perfume, and 

precious stones, 
A life’s long task bear down like the 
Queen of Sheba, 

To greet us set like Kings on our 

royal thrones! 

M. Valére Gille, until lately holding 
an important position at the Bibli- 
othéque Royale of Brussels, at which 
city he was born forty-eight years ago, 
has special claims to consideration as 

one of the leaders in the movement 
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started by Max Waller (D. 1889) for 
the complete instatement of the French 
language and its implied traditions as 
a right medium for Belgian writers. 
He took over the direction of “La 
Jeune Belgique” on its founder’s too 
early death, and at thirty became 
laureate of the august Academie 
Frangaise. His sonnet on Thermopylae 
is a worthy pendant to Heredia’s 
“Trebbia,” and that for the tomb of 
Baudelaire is not unworthy of stand- 
ing beside Swinburne’s greater tribute. 
For this great heart with Saturn’s 
sign engraven 
Let no light monument upon an hill 
Be reared amid green boughs: 
*twould suit him ill. 
Leave his dark spirit with the dark 
for haven. 
Hew from the rock his tomb; and let 
the raven 
Boughs of the yew instead of blos- 
soms spill 
About his sleep. 
still, 
O Night with silence be thy pathways 
paven! 


If he be weary 


Over the marble chill that hides his 
head 

Black crows and loathéd vultures 

that seek food 

At eve shall voiceless and benumbéd 

brood. 

Grave neither torch, nor dove, 
flower. Instead 
Respect his bitter thought. 

be read: 

“He was beloved of Sorrow, whom 

he woo’d.” 

M. Gregoire Le Roy was born, like 
M. Maeterlinck, at Ghent, and in the 
same year. His first poems were a 
very litany of grief sung by a footsore 
pilgrim far astray from his discovera- 
ble shrine. He might almost have been 
accused of that wanton indulgence in 
the luxuriance of a consciously culti- 
vated sorrow which Dante damns, and 
of being obstinately averse to the ap- 
peal of happier things. The title of 


nor 


Let this 
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his best known work gives perhaps too 
facile a suggestion of that common at- 
titude which has been cruelly likened 
by the unsympathetic to a man walking 
with his head turned backward to gaze 
on a receding glory—an attitude which 
not unnaturally leads to stumbling and 
a bruised shin, for which the inclem- 
ent heavens are blamed. Yet the 
plaints of “Mon ceur pleure d’autre- 
fois” are lightened by some blithe pic- 
tures of our own day, not the less vivid 
for their suggestion of those slow an- 
cestral rungs down which we have de- 
scended. We have only to read the 
line— 
“Mon Ame est une plaine en 1’Infini 
couchée,” 
to recognize at once to which group 
its writer belongs, for here is a sym- 
bol that is a very hall-mark of the 
school. Let us look at a sketch in 
which the author is not so self- 
indrawn, a pretty picture of a type 
that may (or might) be seen to this 
day on the quay-sides of Bruges or 
Ghent, ripe as a rosy apple under the 
starched frill of her white cap. 
At her wheel the old, old granny 
Tells of things as old as she; 
Thro’ drowsy lids she seems to be 


A child that spins at a toy jenny. 
The Academy. 
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The flax is gold, and white’s her hair. 
The old crone weaves it, very slowly; 
That she may hark, she bends her 

lowly 

Over the wheel that speaks her fair. 


Her right hand turns the wheel alway, 
And with the left the flax is spun; 
She thinks herself a little one 

That turns and turns the wheel in 

play. 


The flax she spins is tawny gold; 
She sees it, and it seems her hair; 
And now she’s dancing at the fair, 

As round and round the wheel is roll’d. 


’Tis smoothly now the wheel is plying, 
Smooth the flax spins by above her; 
Now she hears an ancient lover 

Murmur how for her he’s dying. 


Now the wheel’s last turn is done; 
Empty hands before her spread: 
Her love-stories like the thread 

Of the flax have all been spun. 


These few samples, like all versions, 
can give no more than a hueless out- 
line of what their originals convey; 
but with a free play on the verbal 
counters of which they are built up, 
I have endeavored to give as fair 2 
counterfeit as translation can achieve. 

Wilfred Thorley. 








The greater humorists have seldom 
been content to keep their imagination 
within very narrow bounds since even 
a trained psychologist would have dif- 
ficulty in grasping national character- 
istics unless there were offered for his 
inspection a large number of types. 
Cervantes chose Don Quixote as his 
hero, a poor half-crazy knight, so eager 
to win glory that he wanders in quest 
of adventures all over the countryside. 
Dickens decided that the England he 
loved could be seen to the best advan- 
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tage through the spectacles of Samuel 
Pickwick, a retired elderly merchant, 
travelling at leisure with a kind of 
club. Gogol, more nearly approaching 
the English satirist than the Spanish 
in his lack of bitterness, hit upon the 
strangest of excuses for the peregrina- 
tions of Tchitchikoff. 

Gogol, like Dickens, was a young 
man when he began to write. It is 
clear that he set before himself almost 
the same literary ideals—to draw cer- 
tain of his country-people in such 
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broad outline that the reader might 
laugh at their absurdities, yet forbear 
to imitate; to hold up to public notice 
some abuses that were accepted far too 
indifferently by his country. Dickens’s 
brief experience in a lawyer’s office 
had given him the opportunity of 
studying the legal system of the times. 
He had probably met sharp practi- 
tioners like Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, 
and seen them get victims into their 


clutches as harmless and benevolent ! 


as Mr. Samuel Pickwick, for he was 
familiar with every possible grade of 
lawyer’s clerk. In the same way 
Gogol, who held a small clerical post 
in a Government office in St. Peters- 
burg, found plenty of material for his 
studies of the corruption of the Rus- 
sian bureaucracy. He may even have 
come across a rogue with a scheme to 
make his fortune easily by the pur- 
chase of dead “souls,” or serfs, from 
owners who were only too glad to es- 
cape paying the taxes demanded by the 
Government. As Tchitchikoff explains 
to doubtful proprietors, “souls,” set 
down in the Census lists, although they 
might have completed their earthly 
career, were, nevertheless, still taxed 
like the living ones. 

Gogol came from the South, and un- 
derstood the subtleties of bargaining, 
for his ancestors had been used to 
traffic in “souls.” He wanted to de- 
scribe the beauties of the Southern 
spring, the khorovods' of the village 
maids and the gallants stepping for- 
ward to hold their white hands as 
they laughed and sang “Lords, show 
the bridegroom.” He wanted also to 
urge Russia to advance from the lassi- 
tude and idleness that reduced many 
of the owners of fine estates to a con- 
dition little better than that of their 
ignorant peasants. Therefore he with- 
drew his hero from the Department 
of Justice, where he had made his 
way toa lucrative position through a 


1 Dances accompanied by songs and games. 
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comely appearance and a desire to 
please, and set him off on a tour 
through various corners of the Em- 
Pire, with the idea that he might one 
day settle down ‘Qn his own property 
with a fine complement of live serfs. 

Tchitchikoff did not address himself 
at random to any owners of the land, 
but selected the men who were most 
to his taste, since he hoped, as far as 
possible, to acquire the “dead souls” 
from friendship. This prudence of his 
hero is enlarged upon by Gogol, who 
intended to present the miser, the 
spendthrift, and the futile dreamer as 
warnings to his countryfolk to strive 
against the natural tendencies most 
fatal in any age to the Russian. The 
dealers in serfs are all, in their way, 
quite as true to type as Messrs. Dod- 
son and Fogg, Mr. Justice Stareleigh, 
and their myrmidons. It would be pos- 
sible to find a modern equivalent for 
Nozdreff, the half-attractive wastrel 
who tries to bully Tchitchikoff into 
buying his dog, his chestnut mare, or 
an old hand-organ, and finally proposes 
to gamble for the “souls,” having his 
full share of the national passion for 
the card-tables. 

Gogol is not altogether hopeless when 
he draws Nozdreff, for the braggart 
has some energy at least, but he must 
have groaned over many a Maniloff in 
real life—that amiable procrastinator 
seems to cause him such intense ex- 
asperation. Maniloff is willing to give 
away his “souls,” but Tchitchikoff, on 
the whole, prefers to do business with 
Sobakievitch, who gives him an excel- 
lent meal and drives a shrewder bar- 
gain. Yet his britchka rolls rather 
gaily from the model landlord’s house 
in search of Pliushkin, “the ragged 
man with the patched clothes,” as his 
own serfs describe him. 

Tumbledown buildings and slovenly 
interiors were the correct background 
for a- novel of manners in which 
Maniloff,  Nozdreff, and Pliushkin 
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moved—types so universally recognized 
that they are household words in Rus- 
sia. Dickens, with equal truth, dwells 
on the snugness and prosperity of the 
English farms where jolly Mr. Wardle 
entertains Mr. Pickwick and his breth- 
ren. England, in 1837, was entering on 
an era of substantial peace that made 
the Victorian writers almost gloat over 
details of Victorian comfort. Russia 
had not taken the step that led to the 
formation of a middie class—the very 
idea of the emancipation of the serfs 
would have given Tchitchikoff cause 
to shudder! Yet Gogol’s hero is as 
representative of his country and his 
age as the benevolent Pickwick who 
stands for the cheerful mediocre type, 
half-lovingly caricatured by the ene- 
mies of Bngland. 

Gogol was a true Russian in refus- 
ing a hero possessed of all the virtues 
for his greatest book. “Who is he? 
A knave, of course.” The student of 
Russian literature knows very well 
that he must not shrink from mean- 
ness laid bare in a country where the 
poorest runs to give alms to “the un- 
fortunate” when he passes through a 
town on his way to exile in Siberia. 
The satirist relents when the bold ad- 
venturer falls upon evil days, and re- 
veals hidden feelings in his hero which 
had been stifled by the dreariness of 
his home life and the miserable isola- 
tion of his earliest surroundings. In 
the same way, Dickens brought the 
roguish Alfred Jingle low to discover 
certain fine qualities in the strolling 
player and his snivelling servant Job 
as soon as he had placed them in a 
debtors’ prison. Although Gogol and 
Dickens knew how to apply the 
scourge, there is no trace of cynicism 
in their work nor indifference to the 
world around them. It was their gen- 
erous humanity rather than their in- 
tellectual powers which placed them 
among the writers whose works are 
for all time. \Everybody in Russia has 
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a certain sympathy for that smooth- 
faced adventurer Tchitchikoff, as 
everybody in England has an affec- 
tionate regard for pompous, _ kind- 
hearted Mr. Samuel Pickwick. 

One of the chief causes of Dickens’s 
enormous popularity is the pleasant 
impression he gives of an England 
where the squalor of town life is but 
drawn in relief to the cheerful abun- 
dance of the country. He knew Lon- 
don and its debtors’ prisons and mean 
streets from the sharp reality of a 
precocious childhood. He idealized the 
farmhouses he had seen as he rattled 
past them on a stage coach. He loved 
the old-fashioned inns where he fared 
on shoulders of mutton, caper sauce, 
mince pies, roast beef, and oysters. 
One need not be a thoroughgoing ma- 
terialist to enjoy descriptions of an 
English dinner served in the solid 
English style, with all the heartiness 
suggested by Dickens’s own enjoyment! 

Dickens must have received hospi- 
tality from a family like the Wardles’ 
some memorable Christmastide,. and 
henceforth thought of the English 
farmhouse in terms of holly, carol- 
singing, and baked meats. He must 
have been welcomed at a provincial 
assembly as a distinguished stranger, 
and forthwith been inspired with the 
belief that the good people of the 
provinces invariably approved of any 
man with a decent coat and agreeable 
manners. Alfred Jingle’s furious suc- 
cesses with “the ladies” find a very 
close parallel in the welcome given to 
Tchitchikoff at the governor’s ball, 
where he was searching for land- 
owners who seemed very suitable for 
his purpose. It is in dealing with 
“the emotions of a little town” that 
Gogol and Dickens tend to exceed ever 
so slightly in their satire. A Russian 
reader finds it hard to believe in the 
demonstrations of the governor “hold- 
ing in one hand a bonbon motto and a 
Bolognese spaniel,” both of which are 
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flung to the four winds that he may 
extend a more cordial greeting to the 
hero. The aspirations of Mrs. Leo 
Hunter have shed abroad great mirth, 
but her name cannot be _ reckoned 
among the national types which 
Dickens found quite easily in London. 

Gogol has a keen appreciation of the 
homely atmosphere suggested by bliny 
(pancakes), smoked sturgeon, kalatchi 
(meat patties), votrushka (pancakes 
with curd), and caviare. His inns are 
unattractive in comparison with the 
inns of Dickens, but the traveller in 
Russia need seldom hire a bed or pay 
for his own dinner. Maniloff, the 
slipshod landlord, offers “cabbage soup 
with a pure heart,” and Madame 
Kobotchina turns most agreeably from 
a grasping, churlish woman into a per- 
fect fairy godmother when she pre- 
pares butter-cakes and garlic tarts for 
her unexpected guest. “Hvidently one 
of those women who own a small 
landed property and cry over bad 
crops and losses, who hold their heads 
on one side and accumulate money in 
motley little bags, stowed away in 
chests of drawers,” she is a character 
Dickens would have drawn as well as 
Gogol. Both wrote their first great 
comedies before they had been touched 
by love. Pickwick has no heroine 
other than simpering Arabella Allen, 
who proves a mere excuse for placing 
the hero in ludicrous situations, and 
“Dead Souls” gives only a glimpse of 
the rare Ulinka dwelling in the peace- 
ful valley where Tentyotnikoff passes 
days in futile dreaming. There are 
tantalizing moments when the young 
girl of the governor’s ball seems to 

The Outlook. 
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enter into the _ story, but’ she 
passes, as the sordid creatures pass 
encountered by ‘Tchitchikoff on his 
journeyings., 

Dickens glorified the old stage- 
coach, with its unsociable passengers 
relaxing on snowy nights when they 
are compelled to share the hospitality 
of some country inn, the stout, rubi- 
cund drivers, and the well-fed horses 
trotting at their well-regulated pace. 
The coach represents the Englishman 
and his slow, steady ideals of social 
progress, as the tréika, that dashing 
three-horse vehicle, is the symbol of 
the Russian, with his keen love of ex- 
citement and reckless desire for change. 
“Ah, the tréika—the bird-tréika! Who 
invented thee? Of course, thou couldst 
only have had thy birth among a dash- 
ing race—in that land which has ex- 
tended smoothly, glidingly, over half 
the earth, and where one may count 
the verst-pillars till the eyes swim. 
The horses dash on like a whirlwind; 
the spokes of the wheels have become 
merged into one smooth circle; the 
road quakes and the foot-traveller 
cries out in alarm—while yet the 
tréika flies on, on, on.” No wonder 
that Tchitchikoff smiled as he swung 
lightly on leather cushions, and his 
servant’s cap blew off, while the hon- 
est Petrushka himself jolted roughly 
against his master! Petrushka is a 
poor substitute for the incomparable 
Sam Weller, though his peculiar char- 
acteristics have endeared him to 
readers who believe in Gogol’s text, 
“Love us when we are dirty, for every- 
one will love us when we are clean.” 

Alice Birkhead. 





ON GIVING 


There was an able writer who re- 
turned from Flanders the other day 
So overwhelmed by the horrors of war 


QUARTER. 


that he could no longer listen with pa- 
tience to those who believe in miti- 
gating the horrors. The whole thing 
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is, in his view, so horrible that it is 
childish and a waste of time to at- 
tempt to prettify it by a refinement 
here and a gentleness there. He was 
obviously shocked by the German 
cruelties and perjuries, but he insisted 
that they were of the essence of war, 
and that the Allies, instead of denounc- 
ing them, ought to set about imitating 
them. He believed that, as the Ger- 
mans had refused quarter to the sub- 
marine crew on the coast of Denmark 
as well as to other men on other occa- 
sions, so quarter should be refused to 
them —that, as they had murdered 
without pity the weak and the defence- 
less, so they should see the weak and 
defenceless murdered in their own 
towns—that every outrage should meet 
with a reprisal, and that the war 
should be allowed to take its course as 
a naked and unashamed affair of kill- 
ing as many persons possible by what- 
ever means possible. He insisted that 
there never had been and never could 
be such a thing as chivalry in war, 
but that it was an invention of senti- 
mentalists and story-tellers. He even 
contended that the belief in chivalry 
in war is an evil belief, because it en- 
ables men to persuade themselves that 
war is a fine thing, and so prevents 
the human race from realizing its hor- 
rors, and, as a consequence, combining 
to make it impossible. This is a line 
of argument which we have heard pur- 
sued on several occasions lately. There 
is a kind of desperate logic in it, but 
we cannot help believing that if it 
became generally accepted it would en- 
danger the very basis of European civ- 
ilization. “The worse it is, the better 
it is,’ Mr. Chesterton recently said of 
war, meaning that it was more heroic 
to stand up to horrors than to rose- 
water. “The worse it is, the better it 
is,” others, like Mr. Wells, say, mean- 
ing that war must reach a certain pitch 
of ruinousness before men will see the 
necessity of stamping it out like a 
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plague. We admit that each of these 
attitudes has much to be said for it, 
but none the less we feel he would be 
a good prophet who cried “Woe to him 
through whom the worsening comes.” 
That horrors will ultimately release 
the world from horrors it is possible 
to believe, but deliberately to multiply 
horrors for humanitarian reasons is 
a paradox against which common 
sense revolts. Doctrinaires have often 
held that the working classes and sub- 
ject nations are more fortunate if they 
are harshly and even brutally treated 
than if the wind is in any way tem- 
pered to their helplessness. Their view 
is that a maltreated people is more 
likely to be goaded into rising and 
making a raid on Utopia. In the ab- 
stract this sounds reasonable enough. 
But we have only to turn to history to 
discover that the tortured slave is not 
nearly so far on his way to liberty as 
the man who is already in possession 
of half his rights and of a tolerably 
well-filled stomach. Similarly we may 
believe that, in spite of abstract rea- 
soning, war which is touched with hu- 
manity brings us a stage nearer “the 
world set free” than war which calls 
in science merely as an accomplice in 
chartered savagery. 

“You can’t make war humane,” it 
will be objected; but one has only to 
compare the history of the wars in the 
Old Testament with the history even 
of the present war to see how much 
progress has been made towards at 
least a modified humanity. Appalling 
as is the list of German outrages, they 
are at least not a part of a scheme of 
extermination such as warfare so 
often was in Old Testament days. “Is 
the tree of the field man that it should 
be besieged by thee?” the warrior is 
questioned in the Pentateuch, in a pro- 
hibition against cutting down the 
fruit-trees of the enemy; but the Pen- 
tateuch does not extend its merciful- 
ness from fruit-trees to human beings. 





In Belgium ruthlessness was in com- 
parison spasmodic and occasional, and 
who does not think it better for the 
world that it should have been so? “I 
have met plenty of Belgian women who 
say that they were very well treated 
by the Germans,” an officer home from 
the front observed recently during a 
discussion of German barbarities. And 
it is important that this should be rec- 
ognized, because it suggests that the 
moral consciousness has developed in 
Germany as elsewhere to a point at 
which it cannot revert to what it was 
even in the most civilized races several 
thousand years ago. If war were 
emptied of such humanity as it has 
the case of the Belgians would be in- 
finitely worse than it is, impossible as 
that seems to some people. The adult 
males would without exception be put 
to the sword and the women made 
slaves and concubines. Some races 
have thought that even to exterminate 
their enemies was not to make war 
sufficiently horrible. They, therefore, 
tortured their enemies before they 
slew them. Many tribes of Red In- 
dians would have regarded it as un- 
manly to kill their enemies, so to 
speak, mercifully. They trained their 
children to torture captured enemies 
and even animals as an education in 
manliness. They wanted to bring them 
up as “live men with red blood in their 
veins’ —a phrase applied by one of 
our contemporaries to those ideal Cabi- 
net Ministers who would call for re- 
prisals in kind against the Germans. 
And, if the chivalry of war is only a 
sentimental myth, why not? Why 
should we stop at one point rather 
than another short of the Land’s End 
of horrors? There is no reason except 
in the moral sense which has labori- 
ously grown up during thousands of 
years. 

Even among the Red Indians them- 
selves the moral sense, or some kin- 
dred sense, differentiated between hon- 
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orable and dishonorable methods of 
carrying on war as—to quote from 
Professor Hobhouse’s Morals in Evo- 
lution—in “the story of the Arkansas 
giving a share of their powder to the 
Chickasaw to fight with them, or of 
the Algonquin refraining from pressing 
an attack on the Iroquois on its be- 
ing pointed out that night had fallen.” 
Chivalry of this particular kind would 
be out of place and impossible in mod- 
ern war, but one is compelled to ad- 
mire the fantastic nobleness of tribes 
which, however cruel in other respects, 
could in their own manner—to use the 
popular phrase—play the game. Simi- 
larly Greece and Rome, though many 
of the horrors of the present war would 
be commonplaces in their history, had 
each its code of fineness in warfare, 
and offered a multitude of noble ex- 
amples to Christian armies who after- 
wards fought in what were called re- 
ligious wars. Epaminondas and Pelop- 
idas shine among illustrious soldiers 
as men who “never after any victory 
put men to death or reduced men to 
slavery.” . We are told that Marcellus, 
after he captured Syracuse, wept for 
its fate and did what he could to mod- 
erate the horrors of plunder. “He 
granted, but with great unwillingness 
and reluctance, that the money and 
slaves should be made prey; giving 
orders at the same time that none 
should violate any free person, nor 
kill, misuse, or make a slave of any 
of the Syracusans”; and he regarded 
as a murderer the soldier who killed 
Archimedes during his famous mathe- 
matical transport. Cesar, again, knew 
when to spare as well as when to slay, 
and this proved to be good policy as 
well as a gain to public morals. 
Judged by modern. standards he 
would scarcely be notable for his 
clemency. But, like many great con- 
querors, he stands high for mag: 
nanimity among the soldiers of 
his time. Even Napoleon, if we 
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come down to a more recent con- 
queror, was capable of magnanimity 
as well as of meanness. Ségur 
tells us in his memoirs that, 
during the invasion of Russia, Na- 
poleon was on one occasion riding 
over the battlefield after a victory 
when a horse trod on a wounded 
man so that he cried out. Napoleon, 
in sudden indignation, insisted that 
every care should be lavished on the 
dying man. Someone observed that it 
was only a Russian. But Napoleon 
sternly replied that “after victory 
they were no longer enemies, but only 
men.” And he at once, we are told, 
sent off the officers who surrounded 
him to look after the other wounded 
men who were moaning on all sides. 
This was an immense advance on the 
morals of the battlefield as we so of: 
ten find them in the Middle Ages—in 
the battle of Crecy, for instance, at 
the end of which, according to Frois- 
sart, “among the Englishmen there 
were certain rascals that went afoot 
with great knives, and they went in 
among the men of arms, and slew and 
murdered many as they iay on the 
ground, both earls, barons, knights and 
squires, whereof the King of England 
was after displeased, for he had 
rather they had been taken prisoners.” 
King Edward, it has been suggested, 
regretted the murder of the wounded, 
not for chivalrous reasons, but be- 
cause of the money for which he 
might have ransomed them. But, 
in any case, history justifies the 
merciful soldier rather than _ the 
“rascals” who commit crimes like 
these. 

It is, in our opinion, important that 
those who talk and write at home as 
well as those who fight in the field 
should realize how splendidly magna- 
nimity has been vindicated in history. 
To spare one’s foe in so far as it is 
possible has, we believe, always proved 
better statesmanship than to heap 
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cruelties on him. Civilized nations 
do not lose by giving quarter 
to their enemies. It is foolish to 
talk as if the magnanimous man 
were always fighting with one hand 
tied behind his back. As a matter 
of fact generosity is a new and 
effective weapon in his grasp. So 
Cesar found it again and again. So 
England found it as recently as the 
South African settlement. The Allies 
would not gain a pennyworth from a 
military point of view if they collab- 
orated with the Germans in degrading 
warfare to the level of a mutual mas- 
sacre of cut-throats. To do so would, 
in addition, be to betray civilization. 
It would be to establish murderous 
precedents for all future wars. It 
would be to corrupt the imaginations, 
not only of the European peoples, but 
of those extra-European peoples who 
may at some future date take promi- 
nent part in the world’s wars. Hor- 
rors incalculable might spring from it 
generations hence. And, besides that, 
even in the present war it would be 
disastrous to the cause of the Allies. 
It would cause a reaction among hu- 
mane citizens and enfeeble the “will 
to conquer” in them. It would pro- 
duce disgust, which is akin to tedium. 
But, it may be objected, inhumanity 
has not been followed by these results 
in Germany. As regards that, it must 
be remembered that in Germany public 
opinion is supplied from above to those 
below in a degree which is not the 
case in France or England. And even 
in Germany public opinion has to be 
kept warlike by a flat denial of the 
atrocities in Belgium, and all sorts of 
specious excuses have to be invented 
for the sinking of the Lusitania and 
the Arabic, to say nothing of the bom- 
bardment of undefended towns from 
the sea and air. The German Gov- 
ernment dare not confess its ruthless- 
ness to its own people. That suggests 
the impossibility of getting rid of con- 











science and ideals of humanity in war- one’s enemy by being baser than he 
fare. Chivalry or the pretence of it would be to murder the better part of 
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human beings must have. To defeat one’s self. 


The New Statesman. 





It is not necessary to call “Little 
Miss Grouch a narrative based upon 
the private log of Alexander Forsyth’s 
maiden transatlantic voyage” by its 
entire name. The first three words 
will suffice for ordinary usage. The 
author is he who wrote “The Clarion,” 
Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams, and he 
sets forth the woes of a girl, desirable 
both for her beauty and for her 
father’s wealth, condemned to hear a 
comparatively poor young man call her 
ugly, and to pass through many tribu- 
lations, and to become his fellow-con- 
spirator against the ship’s officers be- 
fore he yields to the fate foredoomed 
to man when woman wills. Not a word 
of reform in politics or finance is 
written by the author and the curtain 
falls upon the bloated capitalist in a 
state of triumphant happiness. Un- 
doubtedly the late Mr. Keir Hardie 
would have vehemently objected to 
such a termination, but it is unhappily 
true that not even the youngest of 
political parties can control Eros, or 
prevent his mother from cajoling her 
father into winking at her maneuvres. 
As for mere novel readers without the 
responsibility of millions on _ their 
souls, they will read the story in one 
prolonged chuckle,'and then reread it, 
to chuckle again. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The British servant is generally un- 
derstood to be an embodiment of the 
British Constitution, Magna Charta, 
and all the other mundane things for 
which Britons live and die, and it is 
also understood that he rules his mas- 
ter with a rod of iron. Specimens of 
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this great creature are shown in 
“Something New” by Pelham Gren- 
ville Wodehouse, and, headed by a 
lordly butler who attires himself in 
pink silk pyjamas at night, they boldly 
live up to the tradition of their guild. 
The plot of the story turns upon the 
adventures of a scarab of the Fourth 
Dynasty popularly supposed to have 
been stolen, and made the subject of 
an immense reward for which there are 
many competitors, whose adventures are 
so curiously intertwined that any con- 
scientious reader will feel it his duty 
to review them in order to understand 
their involutions. The treatment of 
these adventures belongs to the Dan- 
bury-News-Burlington-Hawkeye school, 
which regards rolling down stairs as 
a tremendous joke, and does not suffer 
the reader to remember possible con- 
tusions and abrasions. It is to be 
feared that the mildest of readers will 
accept these views for the moment and 
will laugh as unfeelingly as he who 
sees a snow slide descend upon an 
innocent pedestrian. There are no real 
griefs in the book, and there are un- 
numbered laughs. D. Appleton & Co. 


Seventy years ago the Texan and 
the Mexican figured prominently in 
American fiction and poetry, and au- 
thors agreed that the Mexican women 
were angelic, but denied all the vir- 
tues and all the graces to the male 
of the species. Mr. Rex Beach, in his 
“Heart of the Sunset,” chooses to ex- 
hibit an American without either grace 
or decency, and a Mexican of faultless 
manners and appearance, but subjec- 
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tively the two are equals, and divide 
the dishonors of the villain’s part be- 
tween them. The heroine, a brave and 
beautiful creature, capable of the 
miraculous feat of keeping silence in 
regard to her own sufferings, not only 
dishonored as a wife, but in illness 
and petty discomfort, is American. 
A gallant little priest, as courageous 
as Richelieu in using the curse of 
Rome in defence of virtue is another 
character unknown to the American 
writers of the Lone Star _ period. 
“Heart of the Sunset’ makes a very 
good milestone whereby to measure 
the progress of American light litera- 
ture since the days when nobody asked 
for accuracy in a novel and Shelley 
rather than Tennyson set the standard 
in verse. Mr. Beach’s fun is not so 
artless as that of his predecessors and 
his hero is not dependent on such 
weak phrases as “Mice and moonshine” 
as humorous substitutes for profanity. 
“Heart of the Sunset” is a good speci- 
men of the melodramatic novel. 
Harper & Brothers. 


“Pegeen,” by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, 
is the story of an artist who retired 
to a village in the Berkshires to for- 
get New York and his troubles, and 
Pegeen, the little Irish girl who came 
to keep house for him. It is one of 
those semi-fairy tales about a wonder- 
ful child who straightens out all sorts 
of tangles for the grown-ups of the 
story. Such children are so rare as 
to seem improbable, but this fact does 
not make it any the less pleasant to 
read about them. Any one who can 
read of Pegeen’s trip to Pittsfield 
where she became the ecstatic posses- 
sor of a pink parasol, a pink dress, and 
a pink hat, and not be infected by 
her happiness is a cold critic indeed. 
The theme of unselfish joy, putting to 
flight egotism and trouble, is an old 
one, but there are other themes which 
we can spare.far better from our 


books. “Pegeen” is a story for the 
young in years and the young in heart. 
The Century Co. 


Caroline French Benton’s “The Com- 
plete Club Book for Women” (The 
Page Co.) will appeal to the growing 
host of American club women by its 
detailed and helpful suggestions con- 
cerning subjects and programs. A 
wide range of topics is suggested—liter- 
ary, social, political, historical, practi- 
cal—the best lines of reading, study 
and investigation are indicated, and 
material is presented from which at- 
tractive programs may be framed. 
The book is the fruit of wide experi- 
ence and study; and will be worth 
its cost many times over to club offi- 
cers who use it as a guide. 


At a time of world-crisis like the 
present, it seems almost as impossible 
that the war should end as, a few 
years ago, it would have seemed im- 
possible that it could begin. But it 
must end some fime, and the discussion 
of “Problems of Readjustment After 
the War” in the volume with that title 
is perhaps not premature. It is the 
more interesting because it expresses 
the views and hopes and expectations 
not of one writer but of seven: Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
writing of The War and Democracy; 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman of 
Columbia of An Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the War; Professor Franklin 
H. Giddings of Columbia of The Crisis 
in Social Evolution; Professor Westel 
W. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins of 
The Relation of the Individual to the 
State; Professor George Grafton Wil- 
son of Harvard of The War and In- 
ternational Law; Professor Emory R. 
Johnson of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania of The War and International 
Commerce and Finance; and Rear- 
Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich of The 
Conduct of Military and Naval War- 
fare. D. Appleton & Co. 





